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A college officer recently spoke of curriculum building as the 
“favorite indoor sport” of educators. The game is usually played 
according to Hoyle, and the scores are usually published in annual 
reports. There being no way of making comparisons of these 
scores, he declared, we have no national champion. Any school 
or any schoolmaster can be figured as winner. This critic adds 
that he thinks Americans, constitution-makers by right, mechani- 
cal geniuses, with instincts for standardization, with all their 
cogs cut to the same bevel, and with rigid alignment of moving 
parts in their machinery of school organization, succeed best at 
this kind of educational business. 

As our keen and humorous critic sees so clearly, there are even 
more important things in education than our curriculums. One 
of these of course is the teacher. Others would rank ahead of 
curriculum thinking and curriculum building such matters as build- 
ings, equipment, shops and laboratories, gymnasium and athletic 
field, library, system of supervision, spirit of co-operation, etc. 
Our own evaluation will depend largely upon whether we take our 
curriculum philosophy seriously or superficially. 

* Read before the Department of Science Instruction of the National Education 
Association, July ro, 1914. 
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There are two methods of curriculum planning: one is clerical 
and manipulative, the other discriminating and educational. Ac- 
cording to the former plan a high-school principal will take before 
him his program of all the high-school subjects, split them up into 
the combination year-courses his teaching force can carry, mark 
off on a sheet of paper perpendicular parallel columns, and proceed 
to name each column somewhat as follows: classical, scientific, 
English, commercial, normal-training, and will add, perhaps, as 
a kind of extra dragnet, a column which he will designate “‘Elect- 
ive.” With this outline he will plan his daily and weekly schedule 
of classes, the assignment of work to teachers, the number of 
teaching-hours per teacher per week, and the recitations per week 
per subject being determined each year by the exigencies and 
temporary policies of this mechanical schedule devising. Usually 
with this sort of curriculum making there is no system of advice 
and guidance for the pupils in their elections of studies. The very 
existence of such a method of administration of curriculums indi- 
cates that there is in the minds of the school force no conception 
of modern educational and vocational guidance. In such a school 
also there is no spirit of co-operation between principal and teachers 
and none between pupils and teachers. On the contrary, teachers 
are found to be competing with each other. 

With such a curriculum policy we shall generally find that the 
printed differentiated curriculums are merely paper curriculums, 
and that in practice no clear distinction is made between the four 
or five different lines of work advertised. This, for example, was 
just what the Russell Sage Foundation Survey of the High School 
of Springfield did find: five printed curriculums, when the unsuper- 
vised pupil election cards showed that only one curriculum was 
actually provided in practice. This curriculum was the “college 
preparatory,” despite the fact that only 16 pupils out of a high- 
school enrolment of 883 went to any college. 

The other type of ‘‘curriculum thinking and building” com- 
bined, which I have called discriminating and genuinely educational, 
shows evidence of design in its construction. No one constructs 
a building for the purpose of making it merely a house. This is, 
however, exactly the principle upon which many still construct 
high-school curriculums. There is a great deal of vagueness and 
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sentimentalism, too, in the popular claim in this connection that 
we are in high school to make just men, not men of trades and 
vocations. It is difficult, in America at least, to imagine a mere 
man with no trade or occupation whom we could respect. It is 
equally difficult to think of one who is genuinely educated who is 
not educated especially and liberally in his own profession. On 
general principles which I am prepared to defend I lay down the 
proposition that curriculum differentiation is necessary wherever 
possible in high schools, and that the basis for such differentiation 
must be the demands of the different groups of our high-school 
pupil bodies, these groups partially segregated on the basis of their 
different vocational needs and expectations. These pupil groups 
and their curriculum needs are facts not known to the principals 
of high schools now, but they must be known and must modify 
our curriculum making. We should think naturally of a man as 
one who after school life steps up (not down) into society and 
dons his working clothes and assumes his vocational attitude. 
Plato set us a model of curriculum thinking still unsurpassed 
in many respects. The lack of differentiation for different groups 
who are to be educated marks the element of weakness in his ideal 
scheme so far as our modern high-school instructional and training 
offerings are concerned. Herbert Spencer, in his first essay on 
education, set another pace for curriculum-makers and gave a 
better illustration of the definite steps necessary in actually making 
specific curriculums. His doctrine of the relative values of differ- 
ent educational ends to be attained by curriculums and his further 
discussion of the hierarchy of subjects of instruction to be employed 
in gaining the ends sought offers still a model of method for the am- 
bitious curriculum-builders of today. Spencer’s greatest contribu- 
tion here is that he named our problem for us. He did his work so 
thoroughly that we are able to disagree clearly with him. In the 
very statement of our dissent Spencer forces us to fundamental con- 
siderations. Spencer builds for us one curriculum, builds it so well 
and knits each part to the other so plausibly, and with so much faith 
outlines the ramifications of educational effects we are to expect, 
that he almost persuades us, not only that here is a good curriculum, 
but that it is the only necessary one—a curriculum of science! 
Curriculum-makers, like other people, have always sought the 
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philosopher’s stone, the single panacea. Spencer was, as old Cato, 
what Thomas Dixon calls one of the world’s ‘‘One-eyed Fools.” 
First, he thought that giving all subjects a scientific flavor would 
solve the problem of curriculum needs. He did not realize how 
complex and difficult of application his conception of science was 
to prove to be. Second, as Royce remarks, he thought naively 
that the world should ultimately be made up of “little Herberts,” 
men, as William James says of Spencer, “‘of remorseless explicit- 
ness,” “‘of pedantic rectitude,” “with curious dryness and literal- 
ness of judgment,” “‘a luke-warm equable temperament, narrowness 
of sympathy and passion, fondness for mechanical forms of thought, 
and imperfect receptivity.”” Spencer planned for all to be trained 
for special professional capacities in the application of scientific 
laws generally. He saw no difference between the great popular 
need and ability to understand and profit by knowledge of science 
and the strictly limited needs of the professional scientists them- 
selves. We do not admit today that what is essential to the 
specialist must be fed in painful broken doses to the race, that our 
public education in sanitation is identical with that of the plumber’s, 
or that our family knowledge of antiseptics must be acquired, if 
at all, in the same way that a surgeon prepares himself for the 
practice of his profession. 

Again, in modern curriculum making we cannot rely on the 
other basis proposed seriously by Spencer, namely, as Yocum has 
noted, that what has proved effective in the past survivals of the 
race is now still a sufficient basis. On the other hand, here again 
we must note that we have a heterogeneous pupil body of one and 
one-half million adolescent boys and girls representing many- 
sided social appeals, national, state, municipal, rural; appeals also 
of every social grade and of a bewildering variety of vocational 
requirements. These appeals must be analyzed for our different 
actual pupil groups, classified, evaluated as leading to “energizing” 
or “non-energizing”’ vocations; and for Spencer’s academic basis 
we must substitute the principle of designing courses and curricu- 
lums according to whether they have or do not have systematized 
information and definite trainings. We must know, in a given 
case, which of these knowledges and trainings are requisite for 
and common to the life demands of the majority in each of the 
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groups into which we can, for this curriculum purpose, break up 
our particular bodies of high-school pupils. Spencer did not an- 
ticipate and many modern writers do not see this era of curriculum 
differentiation that is upon us. Many do, however, and it is to 
these we must look for tentative solutions and methods of attack. 

Recent writers are seriously and profoundly attacking this 
problem and seeking to formulate precisely those fundamental 
guiding principles by means of which designers of high-school 
curriculums may more effectively administer a systematically 
planned program of instruction in any particular case. Bagley’s 
Educational Values is one notable example of this modern attempt 
to distinguish relative functions and values. Snedden’s Educa- 
tional Readjustment is another attempt, approaching the real ques- 
tion from the point of view of a student of sociology and economics 
as well as from the point of view of a practical school administrator 
who must make type curriculums daily for actual schools, while 
Bagley’s treatment is primarily psychological and pedagogical, 
although erecting “‘social efficiency” as the controlling aim of a 
course or a curriculum. Weeks, in his Education of Tomorrow, 
is more radical than either of the other well-known educators. 
His approach is rather narrowly that of the economist’s, and his 
terminology for educational values and functions smacks of the 
dollar mark and the shop a bit, partly because of this shop language 
doubtless. Yocum, in his Culture Discipline and Democracy, 
strikes deep root and raises fundamental issues also everywhere, but 
his philosophy and psychology are those of the old English school 
of associationism, and the reader, trained exclusively in the modern 
schools of philosophy and psychology, or not trained in any school, 
may find his approach a bit difficult, even though he will be well 
repaid for his pains. If he wishes to do his curriculum thinking 
in terms of a neo-Herbartian pattern he has access now to 
DeGarmo’s revised and much-improved Principles of Secondary 
Education, Basic Ideals and the Studies. If he wants the most 
modern curriculum speculation and reporting, he can go, and with 
profit, to the various “‘surveys”’ (the sections on the high school), 
notably the Portland Survey, the Vermont Survey, the New York 
Survey, and the very recent survey of the schools of Springfield, 
Illinois, by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Do all of this radicalism and some sensationalism and much 
analysis with reference to the thoroughgoing reconstruction of our 
methods of administering instruction in high schools mean either 
that the high schools are inefficient or that anyone has a ready 
solution for the curriculum difficulties? I do not think that either 
is the case. A prominent high-school principal, W. L. Felter, of 
Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, thinks that at present the high 
schools are giving 


an intimate knowledge of the mother-tongue and its priceless storehouse of 
literature, the study of one or more foreign languages, some skill in mathe- 
matics, some considerable study of history, a little science, the development 
of the power to make graphic representation, and a bowing acquaintance with 
music; this in brief is the equipment The old line curriculum must 
stand. It has justified its existence by its works. It is true, however, that 
a course of study (curriculum) represents a state of needs already past 

For example, a personal examination of the results of the Regents’ Examina- 
tions in physics taken by the New York City high schools for a term of five 
years showed that the boys’ schools, no matter what their standings might 
be in other subjects, were always in the first group, the mixed schools were 
in the second group, while the girls’ schools, no matter what their standings 
were in other subjects, always brought up the rear One of the first 
questions asked (of every subject in the high school) will be, “Does it func- 
tion?” Is it true that many of the subjects either do not function in them- 
selves, or that they are presented too much with reference to their “pure” 
aspects without regard to their application in contemporary life and activity ? 
Do they function in life, social and individual, as it is now lived? Do they 
reveal results in terms of ideals and knowledges in action? . . . . Every 
subject is up for discussion, for examination, for acceptance or rejection. 
. . . - The clearer definition of aims, the search for a scientific basis of method, 
the testing of each subject for its functioning power, richer and fuller service 
to the community, separate courses of study (curriculums) for boys and girls, 
flexible curriculums, shorter courses (curriculums), more types of high schools; 
these are all suggested solutions for present difficulties. 


This modern statement from a high-school principal reflects 
a most encouraging attitude toward what I have been trying to 
distinguish as a second type of curriculum building. 

A recent investigation by one of my graduate students of 
so-called high-school ‘‘courses of study” from fifty-four high 
schools in towns of over 4,000 population, representing practically 
every state in the union, and representative also of the smaller 
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cities of these states, showed a total of 93 subjects offered, 50 of 
which may be fairly classed as vocational. Fourteen of these 
schools advertised no curriculums, but administered the studies 
on some form of the elective plan. The other 40 schools offered 
186 paper curriculums. These in most cases were not of course 
genuine curriculums. They were merely printed devices which 
showed a sort of manipulative dexterity on the part of the principal 
or the superintendent. As in the case cited above these paper 
distinctions between possible organizations of instruction were not 
reflected probably in pupils’ elections of studies. They do reflect 
what is very encouraging and what is characteristic of the modern 
high school: that we are in an era of curriculum experimentation, 
a movement far wider in scope and in significance than any purely 
pedagogical revolution can ever be. Genuine curriculum experi- 
mentation involves the conscious and co-operative experimentation 
of the whole school 2s an institution by the whole school force. 
It is to be expected that these twenty-five or more partially dis- 
tinguishable paper curriculums will not immediately function, and 
that many of them will eventually prove to be misnomers. It 
is significant that so many are projected. Weare exploiting various 
schemes of instruction now as we once exploited various kinds of 
novel “information courses.”” These “Four Weeks’ Courses” of 
two decades ago are abandoned now, but our curriculum is enriched. 
We preserved the idea. Now we are exploiting a larger unit than 
the single course or the single subject. It is unwieldy at first, but 
it is a step beyond the line-of-least-resistance practice of an unsuper- 
vised or improvised elective plan of administering broken doses 
of instruction. 

What then is a curriculum? What are the methods of admin- 
istering curriculums? In the absence of scientifically demonstrated 
and tested foundations for curriculum construction what practical 
bases may serve us as temporary guides ? 

A “curriculum,” often loosely called a “course of study,” is 
any systematic and schematic arrangement of courses which 
extends through a number of years and which leads to a certificate 
or diploma, and which is planned for any clearly differentiated 
group of high-school pupils. Administratively a curriculum 
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represents an arrangement of courses within which a pupil is 
restricted in his choice of work leading to graduation. An ordinary 
four-year curriculum represents not less than fifteen unit credits 
of work. 

As there are relatively few clearly differentiated curriculums, 
curriculum-builders are struggling mostly with semi-curriculum 
problems. Such problems involve questions as to what devices 
and policies for regulating pupils’ choices of subjects and courses 
in fields of either “allied groups” or “‘sequential groups” of courses 
should be adopted. 

An “allied group” of courses refers to studies whose subject- 
matters are closely related, as for example two or more “courses” 
in physical science or biological science or agriculture or language. 
An allied group of high-school “subjects” suggests such larger 
combinations (often helpful in administration of group require- 
ments, majors and minors, and as a guide in the assignment of 
work to teachers) as “‘the sciences,” “the humanities,” “‘the fine 
arts,”’ and practical arts.” 

A “sequential group” of courses refers to courses in a given 
high-school subject or in closely related high-school subjects which 
are planned for certain pupil groups who are to continue electing 
courses within this group through several different school years. 
These courses are so administered and taught that, because of the 
logical relationships, graded difficulty, and partial curriculum 
purpose, each course implies the next, credits for any in the group 
often being contingent upon completion of the group. 

A high-school “course” means simply the quantity, kind, and 
organization of subject-matter in any high-school subject offered 
within a definite period of time for which a credit unit or a fraction 
of a credit unit toward graduation is granted, as second-year Latin 
or first-year algebra. 

It is clear that practically any supervision of the pupil’s choice 
of studies implies some kind of curriculum philosophy and some 
corresponding administrative practice. The prevailing practices 
may be distinguished roughly as follows: 

First the “elective system,” which is a plan of administering 
the choice of subjects and courses whereby each pupil may receive 
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individually from the principal or some teacher designated by him, 
if at all, guidance in his selection of courses, but may not be 
restricted by any uniform standard in this selection. 

Second is the “group system,” which is a plan of administer- 
ing pupils’ choices of subjects and courses which places restrictions 
upon these elections of courses, generally making selections con- 
tingent upon the remainder of the work planned for the given school 
year or other years, these prescriptions being pointed out in the 
schedule of classes or otherwise by some system of advice and 
guidance made clear to the students. As with the elective system 
the group system allows for individual ‘‘combination courses.” 

Thirdly, we have the system advocated in this paper, the 
“curriculum system.” This system implies the organization of 
courses into distinctive curriculums definitely planned with refer- 
ence, not to each individual pupil’s personal needs primarily, but 
with reference to the different educational requirements of special 
groups of pupils—curriculums based upon social rather than upon 
necessarily vague psychological considerations. This system em- 
phasizes chiefly the election of curriculums only, allowing some 
leeway within each curriculum, but allowing little freedom for 
individual and capricious choice of studies belonging to other 
curriculums than the one to which the pupil has been assigned. 
The “‘assignment” implies the best combined judgment of parent, 
pupil, and school adviser in the first place. 

The first plan is better in theory than it has proved to be in 
practice. President Eliot, its powerful and plausible proponent, 
probably always actually meant by it a sort of administrative 
idealism, always modifiable in actual exigencies of practice. As 
a theory of individualism in education it is excellent, but as a plan 
of daily administration it has been forsaken by practically all 
colleges, even liberal-arts departments. Speaking for the present 
cosmopolitan high school, it should be noted that it is more like 
the university in type of organization than it is like the college of 
arts. In the university organization all curriculums of instruction, 
except that of the arts college, are rigidly prescribed curriculums 
for the most part. The reason is that they are definitely designed 
for training for a particular kind of work. The high school has 
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its ‘‘college-of-arts” feature also, and, as Felter above says, it 
must retain this and develop it. It must, however, have other 
genuine curriculums, and these others—the various types on the 
same general pattern for the trades and crafts; the commercial, 
differentiated too into the clerical and the business-transaction 
types and others; the agricultural, the domestic, and the teacher- 
training—must each be very definite in function, just as the engi- 
neering or the law or the medical university curriculum is definite. 
Here will be necessary much prescription of studies, both in the 
matter of allied groups and sequential groups of courses. There 
must within curriculums be some leeway for the individual pupils 
and even possibilities of transfer from one to another curriculum. 
The great occasion for choice, however, and the great school 
opportunity for individual diagnosis and educational and vocational 
guidance must be that of getting pupils into the right curriculum. 
It is the exigency of the present condition of society that high 
schools must be administered with this reference to the actual 
social and vocational demands made upon considerable groups of 
those enrolled. The pragmatic educational ideal, so far as a scheme 
of instruction is concerned, is neither to administer one classic and 
“respectable” academic curriculum nor, on an elective basis, 
pretend to adjust instruction, by merely manipulating individual 
combinations of courses, to the supposed needs of each pupil. 
I know a high-school principal who spends eight weeks of his 
precious school year in thus “advising” individual pupils, while 
all his other duties are simply not done at all. He does it from a 
sense of duty, and thinks that this shuffling of isolated courses 
will somehow work wonders for each of his over 800 advisees. 
This is a prevalent educational superstition. 

Superintendent Spaulding has this to say in the report of the 
Portland Survey, p. 165: “By selecting and combining in varying 
proportions from these (regular standard high-school) subjects, 
an indefinite number of ‘courses’ (curriculums) may be made, as 
the present so-called English, Latin, German, scientific, and college 
preparatory courses have been made. The making of such courses 
should be largely individual and determined merely by con- 
venience; they should aid and not hinder the adaptation of work 
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to the individual needs of every pupil. In practice, there must be 
as many ‘courses’ (curriculums) as there are pupils.” He adds 
that identity of courses (curriculums) should “never be a primary 
fact to which pupils must adjust themselves.” 

I believe this statement is seriously misleading as it stands, 
for it seems to make Mr. Spaulding say that we must administer 
high schools on the basis of 883 curriculums for 883 high-school 
pupils, in the school cited above, rather than upon the hard fact 
that there are for any given high school legitimately only a restricted 
number of real and effective curriculums which can be administered. 
Moreover this is in direct opposition to the actual plan of organi- 
zation of instruction Mr. Spaulding so effectively directs and so 
brilliantly defends for his system of high schools of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Instead of this vague policy of fitting, except within 
curriculums and for exceptional cases, for every individual with 
reference to his individuality, Mr. Spaulding does seem to have 
found the natural groupings of his pupils so far as vocational needs 
and expectations are concerned, and to have provided for them the 
distinctive curriculums above advocated on general principles 
for all high schools that can administer more than one. From his 
1913 Annual Report we learn that there are in his city three sepa- 
rately organized high-school departments in two high-school build- 
ings. By these three departments are offered fourteen distinct 
curriculums as we have defined curriculums. The enrolments are 
as follows for these fourteen curriculums: classical, 521; scientific, 
121; general, 175; technology—college, 158; technical, 13; fine 
arts, 50; business, 127; clerical, 347; machine shop, 65; cabinet- 
making, 30; printing, 35; pattern-making, 18; household, 21; 
electrical, 53. Each curriculum is admirably designed and clearly 
defined as to specific purpose. Indeed, the Newton system of 
high-school departments with their distinctive curriculums is 
organized on the most modern basis of curriculum building. Such 
an organization of curriculums automatically restricts vicious 
habits of election by students. 

Obviously the high-school organization of favored Newton 
cannot be and should not be largely copied. Curriculum building 
is largely adaptation to community needs and demands, and is 
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wholly adaptation to the legitimate demands of the dominant 
groups of its pupil body. The small high school has still other sorts 
of limitations. How the small high school can do more than 
literally prepare for literal college-entrance requirements has been 
discussed by Snedden in his Educational Readjustment, chap. vii. 
The general remedy is to plan the first two years without reference 
to college expectations and compromise on the last two by the 
necessary conformity. The recent Springfield Survey calls atten- 
tion to the fact that most of the children stay only one or two years 
in high school, but that “the entire work of the school is planned 
as though all the children who entered remained for the entire 
four-year course.” The report continues: ‘‘This procedure is not 
economical. If most of the work of the high school is to be devoted 
to teaching children who remain only one or two years, it should 
be planned with that end in view, and on the other hand if all of 
the work is to be planned as part of a four-year course (curriculum), 
then every effort should be made to retain the children for the 
four years.” Add to this the comment of Snedden that probably 
the great portion of these who drop out should go no farther than 
the tenth grade, and we have a clean-cut curriculum problem for the 
small high school to work out—or for the larger high school of the 
traditional type. The Vermont Survey’s suggestion that the junior 
type of high school be multiplied and standardized, together with 
the numerous experiments going on in this direction in almost every 
state, would seem to indicate a widespread recognition of this 
issue. 

Among other things the Illinois State School Survey now under 
way is attempting to secure data which may serve as a basis for 
determining for which of the following occupations the public 
high school may in the near future be expected to offer some definite 
training: housewives, household servants, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, retail merchants, clerks, salesmen, saleswomen, carpenters, 
delivery boys, steam-railroad men, machinists, painters, book- 
keepers, waiters, engineers (stationary), chauffeurs, printers, 
blacksmiths, masons, barbers, messenger boys, plumbers, street- 
railroad men, telephone operators, telegraphers, ironworkers, 
tailors, teachers (rural school), laundresses, nurses, factory girls. 
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The school men’s convictions in regard to the high school’s future 
réle in preparation for many of these occupations is surprising and 
significant. 

In addition to this, percentage groupings of the entire high-school 
pupil population, as it runs from year to year, with reference to 
reasonable vocational expectations are being made by school 
administrators for all the high schools of the state. The following 
are the seventeen groups into which these pupils are being classified, 
with the hope that out of this necessarily rough analysis may issue 
some clues as to local curriculum needs of the differently classed 
and differently constituted cities, towns, and districts: 


. Liberal Arts colleges. 
. Engineering schools. 
. Agricultural colleges. 
. Other higher professional schools of medicine, dentistry, forestry, business, 
etc. 
Normal schools. 
. Rural school teaching. 
. Farmers or dairymen. 
. Home-makers (girls). 
. Woodworking trades. 
. Ironworking trades. 
. Graduating with no vocational aim. 
. Preparing for immediate office work. 
13a. Traveling salesmen. 
13b. Transactors of business for self. 
14. Clerkships in department stores, etc. 
15. Domestic work for wages. 
16. Entering railroad, factory, etc., after 2, 3, or 4 years of high school. 
17. Miscellaneous, as barbers, telegraphers, navy recruits, policemen, musi- 
cians, artists, journalists, printers, telephone operators. 


When these facts are determined the outstanding curricuium 
issues will become clearer. 

So far I have discussed only the administrative problems con- 
nected with the adjustment of modern high-school curriculums. 
The internal reorganization, elimination, and supplementation of 
content within the various courses and subjects and the added 
elements of trainings in the skills related to the informational 
contents of subjects and groups of subjects suggest the far deeper 
question. Science, for example, in any one of the high-school 
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curriculums is more than the problem of a single course or of a 
single department; it is rather a “‘partial-curriculum” problem, 
a problem of the “curriculum” setting for the allied and the 
sequential information and training throughout the four years’ 
extent of a curriculum. The various sciences, vying with each 
other for position and amount of pupil-time, have virtually retarded 
curriculum development. Most of the controversies and most of 
the constructive proposals for introductory science even in the 
high school have reflected the dominant special interest of the author 
in his specialty and reflected little curriculum thinking. The same 
thing in exaggerated form is evident in college curriculum framing. 
It has here practically always been a fight of departmental interests, 
with a resulting compromise. The present meaning of the A.B. 
degree represents often any combination of courses which college 
professors, seeking primarily to build up their separate depart- 
ments and to initiate as many as possible into the technique of 
their own specialties, may agree to recognize as not prejudicial 
to these interests of ‘‘pure scholarship.” One president of a great 
university recently went so far as to say publicly that he had no 
faith in the integrity of college faculty curriculum making—that 
he’d rather trust the student’s election. 

High-school graduation also means too often still something 
of the same sort of thing: namely, a passably successful attempt 
on the part of a small portion of the high-school pupils to satisfy 
an externally imposed and foreign test of obscure abilities, for the 
most part unused in the pupil’s immediate life and unlikely to be 
used in his immediately impending career. No one has yet devised 
a curriculum test for an educational institution. 

Genuine curriculum thinking and thoroughgoing curriculum 
building will effect a change in this condition. There are signs 
everywhere that the next ten years are to be years of revolution 
in this particular kind of school practice. Eight years ago Los 
Angeles had four high-school curriculums, with merely technical 
differentiations even of these. Today her high school administers 
forty-eight curriculums for the many distinguishable curriculum 
requirements of her over fourteen thousand enrolled high-school 
pupils. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE EVENING SCHOOL 


PAUL J. KRUSE 
Instructor in Education, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


The evening school represents one of the most worth-while 
phases of the movement for the wider use of the school plant. 
This follows from the fact that the more hours the school building 
and equipment are used for actual school purposes, the greater the 
returns on the investment. Though the evening school is not a 
new feature of public-school activity, there seems to be little 
knowledge of this phase of public education among the people 
generally. And, judging from the lack of literature on the sub- 
ject, the educators themselves have certainly not given it much 
attention. 

Two facts probably explain this. In the first place, the evening 
school is peculiarly a city problem, since such schools are rarely 
maintained in towns of less than 8,000 to 10,000 population. The 
problems in each city are to a great extent peculiar to that city, and 
hence each works out its own plan independently. Further, there 
has been and still is too much of a feeling that the evening school 
is simply the day school prolonged for two hours in the evening. 
So the problems of the evening school are thought to be the same 
as those of the day school and to need no particular attention. 
As to the first point, it may be said that evening schools are coming 
to be maintained in smaller cities and towns and even in rural dis- 
tricts; and it will be recognized more and more that many of the 
problems pertaining to evening-school as well as to city-school 
administration in general are common to all communities. The 
second point suggests a conclusion based upon a false assumption. 
The evening school is not the day school in evening hours. Many 
of the problems of administration and of materials and methods of 
instruction are distinctly those of the evening school, and hence 
need to be recognized and treated as such. It is the purpose of 
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this paper to present some facts and figures which may be of value 
in the solution of these problems. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


According to Dexter, “the beginning of the public evening- 
school movement of the present day, which has spread to every 
part of the country, .... was at Louisville, Ky.’”* This was 
in 1834. In 1868 Henry Barnard made the following statement: 

Evening or night schools in elementary branches for pupils over fifteen 
years of age, and in several cities under special conditions to be determined 
by the school board for pupils under fifteen, are provided as a part of the 
system of public instruction in Chicago, Brooklyn, New York, Lowell, Newark, 
New Orleans, Providence, Salem, San Francisco, and St. Louis.? 

Dexter points out that previous to this time evening schools were 
in operation in Worcester, Mass., in 1848; Scranton, Pa., in 1866; 
Philadelphia and Cambridge in 1868.3 


In the report of the United States commissioner of education 
for 1880 is the following statement: 

It may be said that evening schools have become a permanent feature of 
city school systems. It is true that they are not maintained in all even of the 
principal cities and in some cities in which they have been established they are 
regarded as of doubtful advantage; but a careful study of their history for 
successive years warrants the conclusion that where they have failed of good 
results they have been poorly conducted or not adapted to local conditions. 


In 1881 evening schools were reported in thirty-two cities. In 
1888, of the 684 cities from which returns were received by the 
commissioner of education, 148 reported evening schools. 

Table I, made from data in the reports of the commissioner of 
education, indicates the increase in the number of cities having 
evening schools and the number of pupils enrolled. It shows a 
fairly steady growth in the last decade in those two respects. 
There was a slight decrease in 1909-10. The additional decrease 
in 1911-12 is probably to be explained by the fact that reports 
were received only from cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over, 
while in previous years 8,000 was the minimum. These figures 


* History of Education in the United States, p. 541. 
2 Barnard’s American Journal, XTX, 439. 3 Op. cit., p. 542. 
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do not show the rapid increase in the number enrolled in a few 
cities in recent years. For example: Cleveland had 1,265 enrolled 
in 1902-3 and 10,238 in 1911-12. Everett, Mass., shows an 
increase from 484 in 1909-10 to 772 in 1911-12. In Newark, N.]J., 
between 1902 and 1912 the increase was over 263 per cent, and the 
gain during the year 1911-12 was almost as great as that made in 
the 11 years preceding 1902. In 1911-12 there was an enrolment 
of 2,494 in Grand Rapids, an increase of 35 per cent over the year 
before. Memphis had only 115 enrolled in 1909-10 and in 1911-12 
had 423. 
PROBLEMS 


Table I shows that the ratio of average attendance to enrol- 
ment has decreased from 40.9 in 1902-3 to 35.57 in 1911-12. 
As further evidence that regularity of attendance measured in this 
way is no greater than it was a generation ago we find that in six- 
teen leading cities the ratio of average attendance to total enrol- 
ment in 1887-88 was 38.83 while that for 1911-12 was 37.54. 
This matter of regularity of attendance has been considered from 
the first to be the big problem of the evening-school management. 
New York City reported in 1870 that nearly one-third of the pupils 
enrolled in the evening schools left in less than one month and only 
42 per cent continued to the close of the term. The state school 
commissioner of Rhode Island reported in 1888-89 that “the 
actual attendance in evening schools for this last year has been 
only 35.5 per cent of the enrolment, a little more than half of the 
percentage in day schools.”* In 1888-89 the United States com- 
missioner attempted ‘‘to secure whatever exact data were available 
in relation to falling off in attendance which is a source of complaint 
in so many cities.” From the data he obtained he concluded that 
the chief points in which the evening schools need strengthening 
are: more efficient teachers, a well-defined course of study and 
careful classification, and a longer term. 

It may be inferred, from the fact that the percentage of attend- 
ance is no higher than a generation ago, that there has been no 
improvement in the conduct of evening schools along the lines 


t Report of U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1888-89. 
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thought by the commissioner to most need attention. While there 
does seem to be too much basis for this conclusion, judging from 
the methods and lack of method still prevailing to a great extent, 
yet the conclusion is not altogether sound. The reasoning goes 
upon the assumption that a high percentage of attendance in even- 
ing schools is attainable. And it is of course assumed without 
question that it is desirable. The writer believes the first is a false 
assumption, and the second deserves some attention. 

We must bear in mind that the evening school of the present is 
primarily for the adult, and that of the future will be even more 
distinctively so. So far as the evening school applies to boys and 
girls under sixteen, it is really a continuation school. And with 
the development of regular day continuation schools the need for 
the evening school for this class will cease to exist. And this is 
certainly as it should be. The superintendent of schools of Roches- 
ter, in commenting on the failure to enforce the compulsory law 
which provides that all boys under sixteen years of age who are at 
work and have not completed a grammar-school course shall attend 
evening school six hours a week, says in explanation that though 
defects in the wording of the law prevented enforcement, yet “‘even 
more serious is the basal supposition that boys who have performed 
manual labor for eight to ten hours a day are in a proper condition 
to profit by evening instruction.” The compulsory evening schools 
for boys and girls under sixteen is, therefore, a temporary thing. 
which must give place to the day continuation school. But the 
evening school for the adult is here to stay. It is to be noted that 
at present attendance for by far the greater number is not com- 
pulsory; and this number is steadily growing larger. This is sig- 
nificant in considering regularity of attendance. For, granting 
the very best of motives on the part of the pupils, yet it is a matter 
of individual judgment as to which will yield the greater returns; 
for example, the two hours at the school or the evening at the lodge 
meeting, at home resting or doing some much-needed work. 

But granting the desire on the part of the individual to be 
present a given evening, what are some of the conditions tending 
to make this frequently impossible? The kind of employment of 
the pupils represents one of the most common difficulties in the 
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way of regular attendance. The following are actual cases which 
came within the experience of one evening-school teacher with 
a small class: 


1. A plumber found it impossible to come when his work took him to a 
distant part of the city. 

2. A laborer found work in a brickyard too far distant to permit him to 
come regularly. 

3. A street-car motorman whose schedule had brought him to “the barn” 
at 6:40 was put on a schedule which brought him in at 7:40. He came to 
school for a while even though an hour late. However, he finally gave it up 
because of his lateness and sickness in the family. Much to the surprise of the 
teacher he returned the very next session, saying that he had his old schedule 
and that the sick child was much improved. 

4. A grocer’s clerk frequently could not get through with his work in time 
to come. 

5. Apharmacist, a Hungarian trained in the gymnasium and university of 
his home country, could come only alternate weeks, because of his working 
schedule. Aside from the matter in question, but illustrating the interest and 
seriousness of purpose of foreigners learning English, it may be worth while 
to add that this man came alternate weeks a distance that required a car ride 
of over an hour for individual instruction; and later at even greater sacrifice 
took up work at a university in the city preparatory to setting up as an assayer. 

6. A waitress came when the hours of her work, frequently changed, made 
it possible for her to come. 


The foregoing instances indicate something of the impossibility 
of securing a high percentage of attendance when this is computed 
as the ratio of average attendance to average number belonging. 
And if the percentage of attendance is computed as the ratio of 
average attendance to total enrolment, as is the case with the 
figures given, there is much more to explain the comparatively 
low percentage. 

Many men temporarily out of employment come in until they 
find employment again. For example, in the class mentioned 
above there were two Norwegian fishermen who came regularly 
and on time. A young woman who kept a rooming-house found 
it necessary to stay at home in the evenings to meet prospective 
roomers, especially because, on account of regrading, her house 
had become less desirable as a rooming-place. The fact is that 
many who begin early in the year and attend regularly drop out, 
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some soon, others later, for reasons altogether beyond the control 
of the school. Many more examples might be given. But from 
what has been said it seems a fair conclusion that a high percentage 
of attendance based on the ratio of average attendance to total 
enrolment is altogether out of the question, and even if computed 
as the ratio of average attendance to average number belonging, it 
is unreasonable to expect a high percentage as compared with the 
day school. 

The writer believes that in the light of the foregoing conclusions 
too much effort and attention are given to securing and maintaining 
a high percentage of attendance at the expense of other matters 
more worthy of the attention of those in charge of evening schools. 
The teacher has been held too much responsible for a condition 
beyond his control. Feeling that he will be rated according to 
the way his attendance keeps up and that his very continuance 
in the work depends upon his holding the class, he may be 
expected to yield to the temptation to use schemes and devices to 
accomplish this end even at the cost of real instruction. If the 
greatest possible care is given to the matter of the selection of 
teachers, it seems that less emphasis might be placed on the mere 
matter of keeping up attendance and more to helping solve the 
problems of the classroom. As long ago as 1887-88 the United 
States commissioner of education said: 

The conditions that tend to irregularity cannot be removed by the most 
competent instructors or by the most careful attention to the comfort of the 
pupils, and it seems to be certain that a high standard of attendance is unat- 
tainable in ordinary evening schools open to all applicants, except possibly by 
the strict enforcement of some law similar to that in force in Massachusetts. 

Mention should be made of two features which have very gen- 
erally resulted in greater regularity of attendance: (1) Pupils are 
not considered enrolled until they have attended a minimum num- 
ber of evenings, preferably three. (2) A deposit is required on 
enrolment. This is in most cities $1.00 and is remitted if certain 
conditions are met. The Boston plan, which has brought very 
good results, is as follows: The fee is refunded the last week on 
attendance at two-thirds of the sessions or three-fourths of the 
sessions after January 1. This latter provision, not found any- 
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where else by the writer, wisely recognizes regularity after late 
enrolment. 

One of the real problems for those in charge of evening schools 
is the selection of teachers. Again the conditions in the evening 
schools make this a problem different from that of the day schools. 
As at present conducted this work does not require the entire time 
of a teacher. So it is done as something additional to the work of 
the day and really incidental to it, either by the regular teachers or 
by others who are otherwise engaged during the day, frequently 
students attending higher educational institutions. It is the 
exceptional teacher who can do good work in the evening after a 
full day, no matter how much devoted to the cause. Many, 
attracted by the opportunity to increase their meager salaries, 
force themselves to the work, which can hardly be other than lifeless 
and inefficient under such conditions. Boston tries to guard 
against too great overwork on the part of teachers by requiring 
that no day-school teacher may teach more than 300 nights in five 
years. Thus a teacher may not serve more than three years in 
succession of 100 nights each. 

It needs no argument that those people, young and old, native 
and foreign, who make the necessary effort to attend evening 
school should have the best teachers that can be obtained and 
should have these teachers at their best and not at the end of a 
day’s work. That even the first of these points is just coming to 
be recognized is indicated by the following statement in the 1913 
report of the superintendent of the Boston schools: 


The instruction in the evening schools has to a great extent been given by 
candidates for appointment in day schools. Many of these have little or no 
teaching experience. As night-school teaching is much more difficult than 
day teaching, it does nqt seem fair to use maturer night students for the train- 
ing of young teachers. Therefore, the rule has now been changed, making 
day-school teachers eligible for evening-school employment after they have 
passed their first promotional examination A course of training for the 
teaching of foreigners and for other night teaching has been given this fall 
with great benefit to a group of young aspirants for teaching positions. 


The matter of providing regular teachers for the evening- 
school work seems hardly to have been given a thought. One 
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principal who has had considerable experience in the management 
of a large evening school suggests that the session begin at the 
close of the regular day session, say at three o’clock, and continue 
until nine, with a short intermission for lunch. This would make 
possible the employment of an extra corps of teachers, who would 
be especially prepared to do evening-school work and would give 
all their time to it. This very fact would, of course, constitute the 
objection in the minds of many people who look upon any addi- 
tional outlay as an expenditure and not asaninvestment. The cost 
of the educational plant and the value of the output ought to war- 
rant the employment of two shifts of workmen. These conditions, 
together with the demand for the product, justify such practice 
in the industrial world. Why not in the educational? If there 
is any doubt as to the returns on the investment, statements such as 
the following, many of which might be cited, ought to be con- 
vincing: ‘‘No money is spent by this Board of Education which 
gives greater value received than does that expended on evening 
schools.’’* 

The phase of evening-school work perhaps most in need of care- 
ful study is the instruction in English for foreigners, because of 
the great possibilities for good service, the large numbers of this 
class enrolled, and because of the fact that this work is so different 
from any done in the day schools. Not only the coast cities but 
inland cities as well have a large percentage of non-English-speaking 
people enrolled in the evening schools. Nearly half of those 
enrolled in Passaic, N.J., are of this class. In St. Louis about one- 
third are foreign-born; in Erie a majority. Detroit reports that 
the increase in the number of foreigners is beyond that in any other 
department. The problem will have increasing importance for 
the Pacific Coast cities after the expected influx of foreigners 
through the Panama Canal. The significance of the work with 
foreigners is indicated by the following statement of the school 
committee of Cambridge in the 1911-12 report: 

These people must be educated—in a new sense of the word. They cannot 


be reached by our day schools. They must be induced to come to our evening 
schools. If Cambridge can bring this to pass in the next five years it will have 


* Report of the Superintendent, Nashua, N.H., 1912. 
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succeeded in accomplishing an educational task second in importance to none 
that might be attempted. 


While the work with foreigners is primarily for the purpose of 
giving them a working knowledge of the English language, it also 
offers the great opportunity for training in citizenship. Here is a 
chance for the teacher such as he seldom has. A specific aim, clear 
to pupils and teacher, interest and motive with consequent eager 
application, are present as with no other class of pupils. The 
responsibility is great upon the school to bring the proper materials 
and methods to bear. The most essential thing here is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that these people are adults in years and in their 
thinking. They are not children and must not be treated as such. 
The following statement in the report of the superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools, while encouraging for the future, yet indicates 
how little attention has been given to this important matter: 

The instruction of this large number of foreign-born pupils [2,745 in 1911- 
12] is a work requiring skill and method. It would seem wise for those instruct- 


ing classes to assemble several times a year for the purpose of discussing and 
demonstrating the best methods of instruction. 


As to materials, the work calls for two kinds: conversational 
exercises which shall be immediately useful in the shop, on the 
street, and in the home; and reading matter which shall be simple 
in form, and in content such as to be informational to adults. To 
have these grown-ups read the ordinary school primer as an intro- 
duction to the English language is ridiculous. Very little has been 
done to meet this urgent need for suitable reading material. The 
following excerpt from the 1911-12 report of the superintendent of 
schools of Newark, one of the first cities to establish evening schools 
and most progressive in their management, is significant: 

We have been considerably handicapped in past years in finding suitable 
reading material for foreign classes. The books supplied to the children in 
the day schools are not as a rule well adapted for adult pupils who are just 
beginning to read. The material is childish and the vocabulary not what adults 
most need. A liberal supply of specially adapted reading matter is being 
gradually procured. 


It is hoped that this material will be made available for teachers in 
other cities. 


i 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN ANTIQUITY 


W. L. WESTERMANN 
University of Wisconsin 


The subject of vocational training in the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome has received very little attention from writers 
upon ancient educational practice and theory. This has been due 
chiefly to the fact that the ancient writers whose works have come 
down to us paid little attention to craftsmen and the lesser trades- 
men of their social order. Furthermore, a conventional attitude 
toward manual labor and skilled labor was established by the 
political theorists Plato and Aristotle, which maintained itself 
traditionally throughout the history of ancient philosophic liter- 
ature. This was the idea that all forms of manual labor and retail 
trade were “‘banausic.” The classic presentation of this attitude 
is to be found in Xenophon Economist iv. 3, where Socrates says: 


The so-called banausic [mechanical] arts have a bad name, and quite 
reasonably they are in ill repute in the city-states. For they ruin the bodies 
of those who work at them and those who oversee them. They compel these 
men to remain seated and to work in gloomy places, and even to spend entire 
days before a fire. While their bodies are being enervated, their souls, too, 
are becoming much enfeebled. More especially, also, the banausic arts offer 
men no leisure to devote to their friends or to the state, so that such men 
become base in relation to their friends and poor defenders of their fatherland. 
And so in some of the cities, especially in those which are considered to be 
strong in war, no citizen is permitted to work at any banausic craft. 


This paragraph is characteristic of a number which might be 
cited from Plato and Aristotle, as well as from Xenophon. The 
explanation of this attitude of the Greek philosophers is clearly 
marked in the foregoing passage. The Greek city-state was 
founded upon the idea of a citizen militia of small landholders, men 
who owned and worked their own farms. Agricultural labor was 
never regarded by the theorists with the same scorn as the trades, 
because outdoor life fitted men for military service. The industries, 
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on the other hand, unfitted them for the defense of the state, which 
was the chief and first obligation of citizenship. This philosophic 
convention as to the “‘banausic”’ trades is repeated through the 
centuries and determines the supercilious attitude toward labor 
even in the works of Cicero. That it was nothing more than a con- 
vention is proven by the great interest which Plato shows in these 
very trades. A great number of his similes are taken from the lives 
of tradesmen. Moreover, a large number of the citizens of a state 
like Athens were of these very craftsmen classes. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that the great political-philosophic literature 
of Greece is generally reactionary and anti-democratic. Our own 
common-sense, moreover, must tell us that the political theory of 
the fourth century B.c. and the practical situation were widely 
divergent. For the Greek world had long been developing toward 
urban life and industrial centers in which manufacturing was along 
fairly well-specialized lines. In the manufacturing industries free 
and slave labor were used side by side and the former was never 
eliminated by the encroachments of the latter.' 

Statistics are seldom available for the study of conditions in the 
ancient world. Where they are to be gathered they scarcely suffice 
for drawing trustworthy conclusions. We can say only that from 
500 B.c. onward the Greek-Hellenistic society of the Mediterra- 
nean world was increasingly an industrial urban society. Where 
and how did its large industrial class obtain the specialized training 
for these trades, whether the workmen were free or slave? Free- 
man, in his Schools of Hellas,2 touched upon ancient industrial 
training; but he failed to make use of new material available when 
he was preparing his book. The method of industrial training, as 
Freeman implies, was the apprentice system. The new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, however, in its article upon ‘‘ Appren- 
ticeship”’ makes the following statement: “So far as can be seen, 
it [the system of apprenticeship] arose in the Middle Ages.” It 
has seemed worth while, therefore, to sum up briefly the results 


* The correct point of view concerning ancient industrial conditions is to be gained 
from two pamphlets of the great German historian, Eduard Meyer. They are: Die 
Sklaverei im Altertum, Dresden, 1898; and Die wirtschaftliche Entwickelung des 
Altertums, Jena, 1895. 


2 Kenneth J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas, pp. 44-46, London, 1907. 
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of the study of materials recently discovered which throw some 
light upon the only education enjoyed by a large percentage of the 
people of the ancient world. The information is taken from the 
writer’s paper which recently appeared in Classical Philology.* 

The new material upon apprenticeship has come in the form 
of papyri which are at present being discovered in great numbers 
in the graves and ruins of ancient Egyptian cities of the period of 
the Ptolemaic-Greek and Roman domination. The Macedonian 
dynasty of the Ptolemies ruled Egypt from the death of Alexander 
the Great in 323 B.c. until the suicide of the able Queen Cleopatra 
in 31 B.c. It remained a part of the Roman Empire until wrested 
from the control of the Eastern emperors by the Arabian- 
Mohammedan onslaught in the seventh century of the Christian 
era. Throughout this millennium of history the official language 
of Egypt was the Greek. In the last three centuries B.c. thousands 
of Greeks and Macedonians emigrated from their native lands to 
take service in the armies and bureaucratic service of the Ptolemies. 
They intermarried with the native Egyptians, for whom they felt 
no racial antipathy. The result was a hybrid Greco-Egyptian 
people. In this hybrid population the native Egyptian element 
greatly predominated; but the culture of the land was neverthe- 
less essentially Greek. Even the million or more Jews resident in 
Egypt, who did not intermarry with the Gentiles, spoke and wrote 
the Greek language and were “hellenized” to the point of for- 
getting their own Hebrew tongue. 

In their public and private life all these peoples who made up 
the heterogeneous population of Egypt used a paper made of the 
pith of the papyrus reed. The pith was cut into thin strips, usually 
about sixteen or eighteen inches in length and a quarter of an inch 
in width. Out of these strips, one layer laid lengthwise and another 
crosswise, sheets of a highly durable paper were made. ‘The sur- 
faces were smoothed off with pumice-stone and were then ready for 
use. The ink used was a natural, or vegetable, ink. The pens were 
goose quills. The language used was chiefly Greek, although we 
have a smaller number of papyri written in demotic Egyptian and 


1W. L. Westermann, “Apprentice Contracts and the Apprentice System in 
Roman Egypt,” Classical Philology, IX, 295 ff. 
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a considerable number written in the Coptic, or later Egyptian, 
dialect and script. 

After a piece of paper had been written upon on both sides and 
the matter it contained, whether it be a tax-receipt, an official or 
private letter, a contract of marriage or of sale, or what not, had 
served its purpose, it would be used for about the same sort of 
service as those for which we employ old newspapers, except for 
starting fires. The papyrus was too expensive and the Egyptians 
too thrifty to permit any such waste. Some of the uses of waste 
paper were peculiar to the country and its customs. For example, 
one great source of the papyri is the ancient cemeteries. In these 
the papers are found wrapped around the mummified bodies of 
men and women and of the animals regarded as sacred in the 
various nomes. In one place it may be the household cat; in 
another the coyote, or desert fox; again the ibis; in another nome 
the crocodile. Only a few continuous rolls, or parts of books, have 
been found stowed away in jars in the ruins of houses. About 
fifteen years ago an English archaeologist, Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
made the important discovery that a number of the coffins, or 
sarcophagi, were made of old papers pasted together and pressed 
into a fairly solid mass. The mucilage of these paper sarcophagi 
has been chemically decomposed and many important papyri were 
thus recovered. Probably the most important sources of the 
papyri are the great rubbish heaps of the ancient cities. For 
hundreds of years the material from these refuse heaps have been 
used by the fellaheen of Egypt as manure for their fields. In this 
manner they have destroyed countless documents which would 
have been of the greatest interest to scholars today. At present 
the Egyptian peasant knows the commercial value of these bits of 
paper and saves them for sale to the agents of the European 
museums or to some private collector, like the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The papyri are being deciphered and published very 
rapidly by a corps of well-trained and capable scholars, chiefly 
English, German, and French. 

Included in the papyri already published are nine contracts 
of apprenticeship, the earliest from the year 18 B.c., the latest from 
the third century of our era. These do not include a number of 
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contracts in which the labor of free boys or of slaves is bonded out 
in payment of the interest upon a debt contracted by the legal 
guardian of the boy or owner of the slave. In these documents 
the labor of the boy is regarded as security for the loan as well as 
the interest upon the debt. In some contracts of this type the 
creditor agrees, just as in the apprentice contracts, to teach the 
boy his trade. From the educational standpoint, therefore, this 
latter form must be treated as a part of the system of industrial 
training. Of the nine pure apprentice contracts which we have, 
five are for the weaving trade, and one each for apprenticeship in 
nail-making, flute-playing, shorthand writing, and hairdressing." 
Another document of a different type shows that the teaching of 
the reading and carving of Egyptian hieroglyphs was also carried 
on by apprenticeship. The educational significance of these docu- 
ments is emphasized by the Greek terms used to distinguish the 
master-workman and the apprentice. They are didaskalos and 
mathetes, which are literally translated as “teacher” and “pupil.” 

Perhaps the best method of presenting my conclusions will be 
to give a translation of a characteristic contract and follow it with 
a summary of my results. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, No. 725,? is an 
apprentice contract made out in 183 A.D., under the rule of the 
Roman emperor Commodus. It reads as follows: 

Ischyrion, son of Heradion and . . . . , of Oxyrhynchus son of Sarapion 
also called Leon, son of Heraclides, his mother being . . . . , of the said city, 
weaver, agree with each other as follows: Ischyrion on the one part that he 
has apprenticed to Heraclas . . . . Thonis, a minor, to be taught the art of 
weaving for a period of five years starting from the first of next month, Phaophi, 
and will produce him to attend the teacher for the stipulated period every day 
from sunrise to sunset, performing all the orders that may be given to him by 
the said teacher on the same terms as the other apprentices, and being fed by 
Ischyrion. For the first two years and seven months of the third year Heraclas 
shall pay nothing for the boy’s wages, but in the remaining five months of the 
said third year Heraclas shall pay for the wages of the said apprentice 12 
drachmae a month, and in the fourth year likewise for wages 16 drachmae a 
month, and in the fifth year likewise 24 drachmae a month; and Heraclas shall 
furnish for the said apprentice in the present twenty-fourth year a tunic worth 


t The references will be found in my detailed study of the apprentice system in 
Classical Philology, IX, 295 ff. 
2 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IV, London, 1904. 
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16 drachmae, and in the coming twenty-fifth year another tunic worth 20 
drachmae, and likewise in the twenty-sixth year another tunic worth 24 drach- 
mae, and in the twenty-seventh year a tunic worth 28 drachmae, and likewise 
in the twenty-eighth year another tunic worth 32 drachmae. The boy shall 
have twenty holidays in the year on account of festivals without any deduction 
from his wages after the payment of wages begins; but if he exceeds this num- 
ber of days from idleness or ill health or disobedience or any other reason, 
Ischyrion must produce him for the teacher during an equivalent number of 
days, during which he shall remain and perform all his duties, as aforesaid 
without wages, being fed by the said Ischyrion because the contract has been 
made on these terms. Heraclas on the other part consents to all these pro- 
visions, and agrees to instruct the apprentice in the aforesaid art within the 
period of five years as thoroughly as he knows it himself, and to pay the monthly 
wages as above, beginning with the eighth month of the third year. Neither 
party is permitted to violate any of the aforesaid provisions the penalty for 
such violation being a fine of 100 drachmae to the party abiding by the con- 
tract and to the Treasury an equal sum. This agreement is valid. The 
twenty-fourth year of the Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus Augustus Armeniacus Medicus Parthicus Sarmaticus Germanicus 
Maximus, Thoth 25. 

[2d hand.] I, Heraclas, son of Sarapion, also called Leon, have made this 
contract and consent to all the aforesaid provisions. I, Thonis, also called 
Morous, son of Harthonis, wrote for him as he was illiterate. 


The signature of Heraclas is needed to make the document 
legal. All the weavers who occur in these contracts are illiterate. 
Their names are therefore signed by some friend or a scribe, accord- 
ing to the regular form which appears above. The master-workman 
or teacher is usually the signatory party to these contracts. This 
implies that he is the party chiefly obligated; and, as will be seen 
above, his obligation is to teach his trade to the boy. 

My conclusions, on the basis of the entire set of apprentice 
contracts, are as follows: 

There was no set term of apprenticeship. In the weaving 
contracts the years of the apprenticeship vary from one to five. 
The normal period of preparation for the apprentice, before he was 
regarded as proficient enough to become an apprentice wage- 
earner or an independent skilled laborer, was apparently two or 
three years. In the contract cited above, for example, the boy, 
Thonis, began to receive pay after two years and seven months of 
training. The apprentices lived and took their meals at home, 
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although the teacher usually made a certain payment to the father, 
guardian, or owner of the hoy for food and clothes. These arrange- 
ments vary somewhat, according to the nature of the agreement, 
which was evidently settled partially by custom and partially by 
the bargaining ability of the two contracting parties. 

Holidays are stipulated in advance. The weaver’s apprentice, 
Thonis, was allowed only twenty days during the year. Recalling 
that the Egyptians of this time had no Sabbath, it is evident that 
the apprentice remained pretty well “‘on the job,” as we say. The 
teacher is protected from “‘cutting” on the part of the pupil by the 
provision that the apprentice must serve without pay as many 
days after the end of the apprentice period as he may have lost 
during the period, from any reason whatsoever, except for the 
stipulated holidays. In some of the contracts an option is given 
to the father, guardian, or owner of the apprentice, either of making 
up the days lost or of forfeiting one drachma a day for each day he 
did not appear. A drachma a day was big money in those days. 
Evidently the lad would be compelled to make up the time. 

The age of entering upon apprentice training was difficult to 
determine. All of the free-born apprentices are called “minors,” 
aphelikes in the Greek. Unfortunately we do not know, as yet, 
what the age of legal majority was in Egypt. I was able, however, 
to determine the usual age of beginning a boy’s vocational training 
by noting, in two cases, that the apprentices paid the poll-tax in 
the second year of their training. The age for beginning the pay- 
ment of the poll-tax is definitely known to have been fourteen. 
The apprentice training, therefore, began at about the age of 
thirteen. This conclusion is supported by other bits of evidence, 
which would not have been conclusive in themselves. 

There is evidence that the master-workmen sometimes had a 
number of apprentices working under their direction at one time, 
as is implied in the contract cited above in the words “‘on the same 
terms as the other apprentices.”” There is nothing to indicate how 
many there were. There is no evidence that the guilds of the 
weavers, hieroglyph-carvers, shorthand writers, etc., attempted 
to regulate the apprentice system, either in its industrial or in its 
educational aspects. There is also no evidence that the state 
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regulated apprenticeship in any way, except to demand the list of 
apprentices for the collection of the trade license. Several of the 
contracts include the stipulation of a fine to be imposed upon either 
party to the contract who may be guilty of breach of contract. 
In the document quoted above, this payment is an equal amount 
to the party injured and to the state. This, however, is nothing 
more than a conventional penalty found in many types of contracts, 
which asserts the authority of the state behind the contractual 
agreement and the necessity of its fulfilment. The conclusion that 
there was no state regulation of apprenticeship is supported by the 
fact that no evidence of statutes upon this subject is to be found 
in the Code of Justinian. The conclusion is, therefore, obvious 
that there was no state system of industrial training. 

Professor Ulrich Wilcken, of Bonn, who is undoubtedly the 
leading authority upon the papyri, has attempted to establish two 
distinct types among the apprentice contracts, calling the one type 
Lehrvertrége or “teaching contracts,” the other Lehrlingsvertrége, 
or pure “apprentice contracts.”* In the first type, which includes 
the contracts for instruction in flute-playing and in shorthand 
writing, the teacher receives pay for imparting his knowledge. In 
the second type, which includes contracts for instruction in weaving, 
nail-making, and hairdressing, the labor of the apprentice seemed 
to Wilcken to be the decisive factor, and the teacher pays for this 
labor in addition to undertaking the obligation of teaching his 
trade. The writer was not able to follow Wilcken in this attempted 
division of the apprentice contracts, especially for the reason that 
the ancients made no such distinction as we do between “pro- 
fessions” and “trades.” To them the work of sculptors, shoe- 
makers, doctors, weavers, musicians, hairdressers, are alike called 
technai, which is best translated by our own word “‘trades.” The 
only real distinction which I could find between the so-called 
“‘teaching contracts” and the “apprentice contracts” lies in one 
fact. That fact is purely an economic one. The apprentice of 
the flute-player and the shorthand writer is in no way useful to his 
teacher until he has acquired such skill in the trade that he can as 


*In Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, I, 1, 
p. 261, Leipzig, 1912. 
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an independent workman earn money for his master, natural or 
artificial guardian, as the case may be. For this reason the teacher, 
or master-workman, receives pay for his instruction. With the 
apprentice of the weaver, hairdresser, or nail-maker the case is 
different. From the outset the apprentice is economically useful 
about the shop. Therefore the master-workman is willing to pay 
for the food and clothing of the apprentice from the beginning of 
his apprenticeship, with the addition of wages which may increase 
as the skill of the apprentice increases, as in the contract given in 
full in this article. 

There is but one statement in the contracts which have been 
found, up to the present time, of any form of examination of the 
apprentice at the end of the period of his apprenticeship to deter- 
mine the efficiency of his training. That is in the mutilated agree- 
ment upon flute-playing,? where the contract provides for an 
examination at the end of the period of training by three men who 
are themselves proficient in the trade. The contract upon short- 
hand writing,? however, seems to imply some similar form of test, 
occurring twice during the two years of training which are stipulated 
in the agreement. The owner of the slave who is to be taught by 
the shorthand writer agrees to pay the teacher 120 drachmae, “of 
which sum you have received the first instalment amounting to 40 
drachmae, and you will receive the second instalment consisting 
of 40 drachmae when the boy has learned the entire commentary, 
and the third you will receive at the end of the period when the 
boy writes fluently in every respect and reads faultlessly.” It is 
clear that the course of instruction in shorthand writing has two 
separate phases. In the first period the boy is mastering the 
“commentary.” The Greek word in the text, kommentarion, is 
a translation of the Latin word commentarium. This means a set 
of notes constructed by the teacher through which the pupil gets 
his knowledge of the shorthand signs. Since it is clearly stipulated 
that the second payment is to be made when he has worked this 
through, there must have been some form of test to prove that he 


*B.G.U. (Aegyptische Urkunden aus der kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin), IV, 
No. 1125, Berlin, 1910. 


2 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrkynchus Papyri, IV, No. 724. 
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had mastered the elements as taught in the commentarium. The 
second period of the training is given over to the practice of reading 
and writing shorthand. It, too, implies some form of examination 
in order to satisfy the owner of the slave boy that he actually can 
read and write fluently. I judge that this test was conducted in 
somewhat the same manner as that for the flute-player’s pupil. 
That some form of books and tools were necessary for the 
training of apprentices goes without saying. The necessity for 
proper instruments and tools is emphasized in several remarks in 
Plato’s dialogues, as in the Republic 421 E.: “And surely if a 
craftsman because of poverty cannot supply tools and other requi- 
sites for the trade, the work will be rather poor and his sons or 
others whom he may be teaching will be poorly taught workmen.” 
The continuation of the study of apprenticeship backward into 
the pre-Grecian period showed that the system existed from the 
earliest period. Out of the time of the restored Babylonian king- 
dom contracts are extant, in the form of cuneiform tablets, for 
instruction in weaving, baking, stonecutting, and fulling cloth and 
for other trades not yet recognized. For Egypt under the 
Pharaohs the system is assured for the training of scribes. The 


Code of Hammurabi, of the twentieth century B.c., regulates the 
relation of apprentice and teacher under a form of legal adoption 
of the former by the latter. Throughout antiquity the tendency 
toward the inheritance of a trade from father to son is quite marked. 
It is fairly probable and certainly to be hoped that the Egyptian 
excavations will bring to light more apprentice contracts which 
will further broader our knowledge of this interesting and vital 


phase of ancient life. 


1C. H.W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Letters, and Contracts, pp. 181-82, 
Edinburgh, 1904. 


THE LUCY FLOWER TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


DORA WELLS 
Principal 


“‘The school is not a preparation for life. The school is life.” 
These words of Dr. John Dewey express the foundation thought 
upon which the Lucy L. Flower Technical High School is carrying 
on its work. A new school, whose aim is to give technical training 
to girls, has a rare opportunity to establish vital relations between 
its needs and its activities and to test both its material product and 
its educational progress by the practical necessities of daily living 
unhampered by tradition and precedent. This opportunity has 
been recognized and welcomed at the school which this article aims 
to describe. 

The Lucy L. Flower Technical High School was opened in 
September, 1911, by the Board of Education of the city of Chicago 
at the instance of its superintendent, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 
It is at present housed in the old South Division High School 
Building on the corner of Wabash Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, which was remodeled and equipped to receive it. It was 
named in honor of Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, at one time a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education, a woman whose services to public 
education, to civic righteousness, and to constructive philanthropy 
are well known in Illinois. 

The Flower School offers two courses of study, one extending 
through four years, and the other through two years. In form and 
structure, in periods of recitation and credits for work successfully 
carried, these courses conform to the type followed at the Lane 
and the Crane Technical high schools for boys. In content of 
course they differ wherever they take up the studies which bear 
exclusively or especially upon women’s work and women’s needs 
following in these fields to some extent the generally accepted pro- 
cedure in the courses in the household arts offered in other high 
schools in the city. 
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Art, household art, and household science, narrowly trans- 
lated in popular speech as drawing, sewing, and cooking, are 
required throughout the first two years of the four-year course. 
English, physiology and hygiene, general science, botany, mathe- 
matics, music, and physical education are also required in varying 
amounts in these two years. In general, where the needs of the 
school demand no differentiation, the instruction is similar to that 
given in the other high schools in Chicago. 

At the beginning of the third year, the pupil is allowed to choose 
as a major subject either art (composition and design), household 
art, or household science, and to this major subject she devotes ten 
periods per week, or one-fourth of her time in school for the next 
two years. She continues to study English and the technical art 
related to her major subject and may elect a modern language, 
mathematics, history, science, music, physical education, and oral 
expression as her own taste and the general rules of school adminis- 
tration permit. American history and civics are required of all 
students in the fourth year; a year each in physics and chemistry 
is required of those who elect household science as their major 
subject; the history of art is required for a half-year of those who 
specialize in art. The three subjects last named are open to 
election by students who have chosen other major subjects. Gradu- 
ates from the four-year course are eligible for the household arts 
course and for the kindergarten course at the Chicago Teachers’ 
College. 

The two-year course is identical with the four-year course 
throughout the first year. It is believed that the pupils gain 
much by postponing their decision as to the length of time they 
will stay in high school until they and their parents are familiar 
with the school and with what it offers and until their teachers 
have had time to become acquainted with them and are therefore 
in a position to give intelligent advice. Specialization, or the 
choice of a major subject, begins, in the two-year course, at the 
opening of the second year, and the choice is confined at present to 
household art and household science. The requirements in English, 
art, and the sciences are of course lessened in the two-year course 
and no work in foreign languages is offe ©’ he aim of the course 
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is directly vocational. It is designed to enable a girl to equip 
herself with marketable skill, so that she may enter upon the busi- 
ness of earning her own living as soon as she leaves school. 

How does the teaching of the household arts at the Flower 
Technical High School differ from the teaching of the same sub- 
jects in the other high schools of the city? The difference lies in 
accent and application rather than in method of presentation. 
The courses in household arts offered in the academic and in the 
so-called cosmopolitan high schools call for four periods of labora- 
tory (workroom) practice and three periods of prepared recitation 
each week. A pupil who chooses the household arts course in 
these schools studies household science during her first year, house- 
hold art the second year, household science the third year, and 
household art again the fourth year. The Flower School requires 
five periods per week in both subjects for two years in the four- 
year course and for one year in the two-year course before choice 
is made of the special major to which intensive study is given during 
the remaining years in the school. Four periods are given to 
laboratory work and one period to lecture work, consultation, or 
recitation as the teacher sees fit. The emphasis in these early 
years is placed on doing rather than on theory or allied science, 
history of processes, or study of materials. In the later years 
of the course when the pupil is devoting one-fourth of her 
school time to one special subject, theory and scientific study of 
materials and processes are pursued as thoroughly as conditions 
permit. 

I dwell upon this point in order to make clear the reason why 
the Flower School does not follow the lines of procedure in house- 
hold arts adopted in the other high schools of the city. Its aim 
is technical, not cultural, vocational, not academic, special, not 
general. Academic instruction it gives and must give; culture 
will come to its pupils as to pupils in other high schools; general 
development as well as acquirement in a special subject will result 
from its teaching, but its aim is first and always to lead its pupils 
through doing to a mastery of technique and an understanding of 
process that shall be vocational in the broadest and best sense of 
the word. 
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The two years of required study of the arts of homemaking 
demanded in the four-year course at the Flower High School rest 
upon belief in the imperative necessity of training girls for the 
profession of homemaker. The intensification and specialization 
provided for in the third and fourth years of the course aim to give 
training in the subject that seems to the student most attractive 
for its own sake or most likely to enable her to develop skill by which 
she may earn her living after she leaves school. The special work 
in art leads those who have artistic ability on through composition 
and design to various forms of handicraft and opens the door to 
commercial design. The field in this direction is broad and the 
demand for women workers is steadily increasing. In costume 
design alone there is always work for women who have creative 
ability. The girl who has learned to sew well and can make taste- 
ful and well-fitting garments holds an independent future in her 
hands. If a girl finds that her interest lies in cookery she may fit 
herself to assist in managing a lunchroom or an institutional kitchen 
or may make a beginning at general catering. 

While the school is young it is thought wise to confine this 
specialization for the most part to the generally recognized occu- 
pations for women. It is hoped that a systematic course in milli- 
nery may be added soon, and later perhaps a course in photography. 
The so-called commercial or business subjects, stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, are not taught in the school, 
although stress is laid on the business side of housekeeping, such as 
marketing and the keeping of personal and household accounts. 

From the foregoing pages it must be evident that the Flower 
School stands for the idea that an adequate scheme of vocational 
education for girls must include training in the arts of homemaking, 
and a liberal measure of the so-called cultural studies. For the 
latter subjects the experience of the ages is sufficient plea. They 
are the door through which the girl passes out from her little 
personal round of relationships and enters into the citizenship of 
the world. They are in truth, “the humanities,” the studies which 
make men truly human. For the arts of homemaking as an 
essential part of every girl’s education, whether she remains in 
her father’s house until she goes out to help found a new home, or 
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whether she fares forth at once as a breadwinner, the argument is, 
to the mind of the writer, overpoweringly convincing. 

In the first place we must recognize the fact that training for 
the occupation of homemaker is just as truly vocational training 
as the preparation for stenography, or bookkeeping, or millinery, 
or dressmaking. The sooner this fact is brought out into the open 
the better for women homemakers and women breadwinners alike. 
Not a few of the problems that vex social reformers, temperance 
societies, and anti-divorce leagues will begin to cease from troubling 
when women undertake their great tasks of wifehood and mother- 
hood as a profession worthy of professional study and professional 
understanding. 

If efficiency be lost in wage-earning power because the school 
frankly tries to meet the double purpose of fitting a girl for her 
longer life as a homemaker as well as for the shorter period during 
which she is a wage-earner outside the home, the loss must be 
accepted as inevitable under the present organization of society. 
For this reason the sooner women raise their work in the home to 
the dignity of a profession, the sooner will the economic value of 
this work be recognized and translated into standardizing terms of 
dollars and cents. When this consummation has been achieved, a 
woman wage-earner can pass from her service outside the home as 
stenographer or saleswomen to her higher service as homemaker 
with no more loss of economic standing than befalls her brother 
when he passes from his breadwinning makeshift of teaching into 
the practice of law or from a clerkship to a partnership. The house- 
wife will then be established as a partner, the dispenser of the 
family income, equal in fact and in public estimation with the 
partner who earns the family income. 

Is the contention sound that the girl wage-earner loses in direct 
efficiency in her trade occupation by reason of the time spent in 
school upon the subjects which prepare her for homemaking? To 
ask this question is to raise the whole issue of the value of general 
education. The answer is written on the wall of experience. 
Too early specialization in one subject or for one purpose is bound 
inevitably to defeat its own ends. The girl must be educated if 
we are to have a permanently efficient seamstress. The school 
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which deals with immature pupils cannot expect an output worthy 
of its time as an educational institution if it limits its curriculum 
too narrowly. Training in the domestic arts is an essential part in 
the education of every girl—a part which under existing conditions 
the public school is under obligation to provide. 

I cannot better state my conviction on this subject than by 
quoting from a paper written by Mrs. Eva White, agent for voca- 
tional education under the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, and read before the Seventh Annual Convention of Industrial 
Education at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in October, 1913. The 
paper is entitled, ‘‘The Place of Homemaking in Industrial Educa- 
tion for Girls.” Mrs. White says: 

Back of our industrial workers must be properly functioning homes, and 
our increased growth of prosperity will depend on the extent to which our 
educational system becomes diversified so as to meet the demands of the home 
and industry, and on the extent to which it is individualized so as to train 
special talents to the point of highest efficiency. The point of view which con- 
siders industrial training only in regard to the working world is blocked, and 
those who, through the enthusiastic support of the home, neglect the fact that 
the ultimate homemaker is in thousands of cases a wage-earner too are equally 
short of gauging the problem that lies before those interested in the industrial 
training of women for life. 

Industrial education for women must concern itself with the training 
of our women and girls in the occupations in which they are earning wages. 
At present we have only included in our system of education a fringe of the 
industries in which women are employed. Back of the working world and 
conditioning its efficiency is the home. Although thousands of women are 
engaged in work outside the home, it is shown by statistics that the majority 
assume the responsibility of home management at from three to five years 
after they enter upon their wage-earning occupation. The home is the founda- 
tion of our civilization, therefore training for homemaking should be included 
in our scheme of vocational training for women. 


How does the dictum of Dr. Dewey that the school is life apply 
in the daily work of the Flower School? Perhaps this question can 
best be answered by a few illustrations. The emergency-dismissal 
(fire-drill) cards posted at the door of every classroom are made by 
students in the art classes at the time they are studying lettering. 
The curtains and the table linen are of course hemmed by the 
sewing classes. The girls wear with pride the gowns they have 
made for themselves. Through co-operation with the Parental 
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School the power-machine room receives quantities of material 
which is sent back in the form of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, aprons, 
bathing-trunks, blouses, and nightshirts, thus incidentally saving a 
substantial sum for the Board of Education. The School Children’s 
Aid Society supplies the school with material for undergarments 
and wash dresses, thus permitting group training in cutting and 
designing and occasionally furnishing practice material to girls 
who are not able to provide it for themselves. The product is 
turned over to the society for distribution to children who would 
be unable to attend school if clothing were not provided for them. 
All of this work is done without financial recompense. 

The laundry classes, amid their study of cleansing agents, 
starches, treatment of woolens, lingerie, and household linens, find 
a little time for wholesome practice on the aprons, towels, curtains, 
etc., belonging to the school. Repetition of the simpler processes 
of laundering is required only so far as it has educational value. 

In the scrap of land which the school yard affords, the classes 
in botany raise not only specimens for study in the laboratory but 
vegetables that are eaten in the lunchroom or in the student’s homes. 
When, as sometimes happens, the school garden is duplicated in 


miniature at home by one of the girls in the botany classes, the 
school management feels, to use a botanical figure, that its work has 
taken root. 

The lunchroom itself shows one of the most obvious and neces- 


sary applications of school activity to daily needs. Its service is 
organized as regular classwork under the charge of a teacher in the 
department of household science. Classes that have already had 
some training in the laboratory kitchen and the laundry prepare 
the noon meal for the teachers and pupils who wish to buy. For 
obvious reasons the lunchroom is not open to uninvited outsiders. 
A student manager for the day plans the menu, does the necessary 
marketing, assigns to the other members of the class the various 
tasks in the processes of preparation, and is responsible for placing 
the lunch on the serving tables at the end of the hour and a half 
of time allotted to the work. In the more advanced of the two 
“lunchroom classes” the managers are required to keep the expense 
accounts and to balance them once a week with the office. 
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When the lunch period is over, girls from the lowest class of the 
prevocational department of the school wash the dishes and put 
the lunchroom and kitchen to rights. For this service they are 
paid at the rate of five cents for forty-five minutes’ work. No 
girl is expected to work longer than this period in any one day. 
Visitors who smile at the scale of wages become respectful when 
they consider that five cents five times a week pays half a little 
girl’s carfare, and that without this help some girls could not remain 
in school. The lunchroom, opened November 10, 1911, has al- 
ready paid to students for service rendered over $400.00 besides 
supplying free lunches to all who help in the preparation of the food. 

Although the average cost of a single lunch is about 10} cents, 
if we include in our reckoning the girls who bring food from home 
and supplement it with a glass of milk, a cup of cocoa, or a bit 
of dessert, the profits of the lunchroom have permitted the purchase 
of all the glass, silver, china, and kitchen utensils now in use, 
except a few gifts of small value. The Board of Education has 
supplied the heavier equipment, such as tables and chairs, refrigera- 
tor, range, cupboards, and hot-water table. Of course, no rent is 
paid for the rooms, and the Board pays for the gas and electricity 
used. 

It would be unfair to the lunchroom to speak exclusively of its 
financial management. Its real value cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents. The lunchroom is the center of the family life 
of the school. We are all served by it. We all contribute to it in 
one way or another. Self-reliance, dignity, efficiency and power 
of co-operation are the essential values and results of working in 
the lunchroom. The girl who can organize and successfully serve 
lunch for 100 or 150 people in the lunchroom is past the first stage 
of apprenticeship for managing an institutional kitchen, a tea- 
room, or a lunch club. She has learned how to work with others, 
how to command and how to obey. She has learned that the star 
playing of an individual, however brilliant, is ineffectual without 
steady, unselfish teamwork. She has learned that ‘“‘we are all 
members one of another.” 

The difficult problem of relating departmental work in genuine 
and vital fashion is ever before the minds of the teachers of the 
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Flower School. The Art Department must know what the sewing 
classes need in costume design and ornamentation, and must guide 
according to the subtle canons of taste the expressions of youthful 
creative power throughout the school. The teacher of sewing must 
give her aid whenever an art problem or a household problem arises 
that can be expressed or aided by needlework. The girls who are 
drawing house plans must go to the teacher of physics for help 
with their plumbing and heating and to the teacher of botany for 
suggestions about laying out their lawns and placing their shrubbery 
and flower beds. Only by a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of each department by every other department can the 
offering of a departmentally organized school become harmonious, 
balanced, and broadly educational. 

The Flower High School has attracted an earnest and serious 
class of students. They come from all parts of the city, since 
the school is limited to no geographical district. Most of them 
come from comfortable, well-ordered homes, few from homes of 
wealth or poverty. Many of them are looking forward to becoming 
teachers of household art and household science or to going into 
kindergarten work or nursing. Some wish to become designers. 
Some wish to take up institutional cookery or to manage diet 
kitchens. A few are dreaming of college. Some expect to stay 
at home and help their mothers care for the rest of the family. 
The girls in the two-year courses intend for the most part to earn 
their living by sewing. Records are kept of the positions which 
these girls take after they leave the school, records of their earnings, 
their promotions, and their general success. In a short time the 
school will be able to use these records in measuring its own 
efficiency. 

Reference has been made to the prevocational department 
of the school, a department which is dealing with the problem of the 
retarded girl in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Space for- 
bids any enlargement upon the work of this department at this 
time. Organized effort in behalf of the class of students with whom 
it is concerned is still in its beginnings and involves the whole sub- 
ject of industrial training and its relations to the general curriculum 
of the public schools. 
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THE MORALS AND MORAL TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


V. K. FROULA 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 


Ruskin says that “education does not mean teaching people 
to know what they do not know; it means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave.” Character-building, then, is the most 
important work of the school. But character is the ‘“‘product of 
nature and nurture.” It is the diploma that God gives to man 
upon the completion of life with all its multitudinous experiences. 
It is, therefore, too much to expect from the schools that a youth 
should come forth thence with a perfect character. It is not too 
much to expect, however, that the youth should come forth from 
the schools with the seeds of character deeply rooted in his life; 
that he should have a clear conception of life’s purposes and a 
determination to fill his particular niche in the world honorably 
and manfully. Now, with all their faults the high schools are a 
potent, perhaps the most potent, single agency in the moral train- 
ing of the youth. Indeed, there are those who are ready to concede 
to the schools a position of supremacy in this respect even over 
the home and the church. Let it be clearly understood, therefore, 
that in pointing out some of the faults of the high school the object 
of my remarks will be to indicate, not how to make a bad institution 
good, but how to make a good institution better. 

As a matter of fact it is not difficult to see that many of the 
most glaring indications of, moral weakness of the youth in school 
are nothing more than a reflection of the obliquity of his father 
as manifested in his business in the world. There seems to have 
grown up in our generation a “business conscience”’ utterly dis- 
cordant with all the rules governing men in their social and domestic 
relations. In his book on Applied Christianity, Dr. Gladden found 
the reason for the church’s declining influence upon the masses to 
be their unwillingness to pray on Sunday with the man who preys 
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on them all the rest of the week. Without a consciousness of the 
least bit of inconsistency a Henry H. Rogers, the kindest of fathers 
in the family and the most gracious of friends in social circles, 
becomes a merciless financier in the office of the Standard Oil 
Company. Thus big business corrupts smaller business, and that 
in turn inoculates the school and the home with its virus. 

Is it any wonder, then, that under the spell of such a moral 
atmosphere the high-school boy should make a distinction between 
stealing and “swiping”? Is not the “swiping” of the schoolboy 
an exact counterpart of the “‘grafting” of the petty politician? 
Judge Lindsay says that “the bad example furnished by business 
men and public officials is a serious cause of youthful delinquency.” 
Hence it is that a skilled locksmith finds it hard to devise a locker 
that can be counted on as proof against the youthful “swiper.” 
Moreover, the pervasiveness of these influences is startlingly 
demonstrated by the fact that the guilty in the schools not infre- 
quently come from homes of apparent culture and refinement. 

Then, too, some of the school youth’s doubtful morals are 
directly traceable to the subtle influence of college halls. Outrages 
which are punishable with fine or even imprisonment under civil 
law and which should subject the offender to public contempt are 
regarded as matters of boasting in college life and conscience; and, 
worse still, the college vandal is often shielded from exposure and 
proper punishment by a false community sentiment. 

Furthermore, the glory of the college athlete has dimmed the 
glory of the scholar. A football game between any two big univer- 
sities will be paraded in print and the participants pictured in 
athletic postures, but a debate or an oratorical contest will receive 
a scant notice, if it does not pass entirely unnoticed. The undue 
stress laid upon winning and the inordinate craving for newspaper 
notoriety has brought in its train abuses tending to neutralize all 
the physical and moral benefits presumably arising out of a sensible 
participation in athletic sports. A few years ago, when the craze 
seemed to have reached its climax, it was not at all uncommon 
even for college presidents to receive letters from conceited youths, 
offering their athletic prowess for a price; and President Faunce 
was quoted as saying that if the letters that pass between college 
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athletic managers and secondary-school boys could be published 
they would startle the country. 

Is it any wonder, then, that a boy sometimes suddenly “‘loses 
a year from his age” in an effort to prove his eligibility; and, worse 
still, that public sentiment and even parents often try to shield 
him in his duplicity? The effect of all these college influences 
upon the secondary schools is to be deprecated. Boys trained in 
the wily ways of the unscrupulous athlete are almost sure to become 
the future leaders ‘‘in the art of evading taxes, manipulating courts, 
and outwitting the law of the land”’ instead of “being found in the 
ranks of municipal reform or civic virtue.”’” And this kind of thing, 
largely chargeable to the sporty element of alumni associations 
of the bigger colleges and universities in the larger cities, does not 
seem to have entirely disappeared even yet. A few years ago 
a big state university, prompted by a desire to increase its measure 
of helpfulness to the high schools in that state, sent out a circular 
proffering its assistance to the schools and asking for suggestions 
as to how mutual good relationship might best be fostered. The 
circular asked the principals among other questions these two 
unfortunate ones; unfortunate because of the pernicious activity 
in various parts of the state of sporty alumni in collusion with the 
university coach and athletic management: “Is the University 
doing anything that is harmful to the high schools? If so, what 
do you suggest to correct it?” The principals who had been 
viewing the pernicious proselyting activity with disfavor replied 
almost with one voice: ‘Yes. Dismiss your football coach.” 

Even private and Sunday schools are not immune; they seem 
to have caught the contagion. Two Sundays of attendance at a 
Bible class to render a boy eligible to a team has sometimes been 
satisfied by attendance by proxy. Ina recent article in the School 
Weekly a high-school principal says that he noticed the names of 
two of his lusty boys as participants in a Sunday-school track-meet. 
As one of them was a Catholic and the other a Jew the principal 
was naturally curious to know the facts. Upon investigation he 
found that they were just plain ‘‘ringers.””’ The same writer relates 
another interesting experience bearing on this point: A boy 
appeared in his office to enrol in the school. The private school 
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from which he had come lays claim to consideration because of its 
strong moral influences. The boy grew eloquent as he told his 
new principal that his school “never lost a game on their home 
grounds. Once, when it looked like a defeat, the master put in 
under an assumed name a big graduate, who turned the impending 
defeat to a victory.” The boy’s father was present and with a 
chuckle of satisfaction assured the quizzical principal of the truth- 
fulness of the story. The ethical training received in that private 
school was probably as valuable as that imparted in another 
school which used to herald its clean moral atmosphere through 
the medium of well-worded advertisements. The venerable master 
himself imparted the biblical instructions. In one of his examina- 
tions on the Bible he asked the question: ‘‘Who gave whom what 
where ?”’ The correct answer was, “‘God gave Moses the tables 
of stone on Mt. Sinai.” Such a lucid question, however, naturally 
brought forth a variety of answers, more or less correct, chiefly 
less. But the answer that probably reflected the real value of 
the instruction was this: ‘Fitzsimmons gave Corbett one on the 
solar plexus.” 

Another source of immoral inspiration which finds its way into 
the schools is the widely heralded escapades of the so-called 
“smart set” and of the idle rich. The craze of the shallow-brained 
for social excitement and the publicity given to their frivolity and 
extravagance have a bad effect on the morals of many families 
of small means who cannot resist the temptation to imitate the 
“smart set” by “putting on appearances.”’ Disclosures in divorce 
suits in New York call attention to the insane rivalry among 
wealthy Americans to outdo one another in dress and luxurious 
living. So much time is consumed and so much energy exhausted 
by these ‘“‘fashion plates” in catering to their vanity that they 
neglect their children (if they have any), their homes, and all the 
nobler instincts of the human soul. Much discontent and unhappi- 
ness and a large part of the immorality and crime of this country 
is due to the influence of this ostentatious flaunting of wealth in 
the faces of the less favored. The bankers of a city noted for its 
automobile manufactories, it is said, had to come to a mutual 
agreement to refuse to mortgage people’s homes for the purchase 
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of automobiles. Many families were ready to sacrifice the best 
things they had just to get into the swing of fashionable society. 
This mania reaches down into the schools. Here, too, every 
nerve is strained to break into the stratum above. Boys in 
straitened circumstances, aping the actions of “swell society,” 
will hire carriages, or even automobiles, to take girls to dances. 
When school authorities insist on holding high-school dances in 
the gymnasium so as to make them less expensive and more demo- 
cratic, the functions go begging for patronage. The effect of all 
this false living, this constant practice of deception in appearances, 
is making many of our young people superficial and vain. All 
sociological writers agree that it is environment that makes the 
youth bad. Instead of blaming the boy, then, we must get after 
the environment and try to correct it. 

Fortunately, the tide is turning; there is noticeable a general 
awakening of the public conscience. The doctrine of the ‘square 
deal,”’ the advocacy of the “simple life,” the ‘‘back-to-the-soil”’ 
movement are some of the symptoms in the social, industrial, and 
business world which are striking a responsive chord in the hearts 
of men and women in all walks of life. And similarly, within the 
schools we are feeling a change of attitude in the remedial measures 
suggested from within as well as from without. Higher standards 
of efficiency in the teaching corps; closer faculty supervision of all 
school activities; closer co-operation between school and home; 
reduction of the temptations surrounding the youth of the school; 
an effort to instil in the youthful breast a greater respect for con- 
stituted authority; physical, vocational, industrial, and moral 
education; standardization of administrative usages and methods; 
better salaries and longer tenure for teachers; state and interstate 
certification of teachers; retirement funds for teachers; legisla- 
tion against high-school fraternities—these are among the signs 
which give promise of larger and better things. 

I shall try to enlarge somewhat on three of these hopeful signs 
and to emphasize their bearings on the high-school youth’s morals. 
There is much promise in the efforts to raise the efficiency of the 
teaching profession and the methods employed to that end. 
Nothing, for instance, could have been more asinine than the plans 
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for certification of teachers in common use up to a short time ago 
and still in use in many communities. The standardization of 
colleges and universities and normal schools and a disposition 
properly to respect their diplomas will result in raising the teaching 
force to a higher level of proficiency. Likewise, the lengthening 
of the tenure of office and the payment of better salaries may be 
regarded as a step to attract and hold men and women of character 
and ambition. With such reforms it will be easier to demand and 
expect higher scholastic attainments and broader teaching experi- 
ence. Of all the factors that enter into the making of a good school 
there is none that is larger than the teacher. By the acquisition 
of a greater number of broad-gauge, sympathetic, well-trained, 
and gifted teachers, great progress will have been made in raising 
the moral tone of a high school. Personal influence and personal 
contact is perhaps the most important factor in moral develop- 
ment. The uplift that comes from contact with teachers of strong, 
virile personality is one of the best things the school gives to a boy. 
The adolescent is hard to handle. He is neither man nor boy. 
It is difficult to understand him; he does not understand himself. 
He is supersensitive; he has a keen sense of justice; he has strong 
likes and dislikes; he is easily offended, quick to “fly off the 
handle”; and yet he often responds readily to treatment. All 
depends upon the teacher’s tact, firmness, and fairness; his ability 
to see clearly and yet overlook for the time, and often for all time, 
the boy’s caprice. Talent is no match for tact in a high-school 
room. If the teacher in the grades requires greater teaching skill 
and the college professor needs higher scholarship, the secondary- 
school teacher must possess a peculiar combination of gifts with 
tact at their center. This is especially needed in dealing with 
the youth outside of the classroom in his various social, dramatic, 
and athletic activities. Here the teacher’s ingenuity is taxed to 
the utmost. He must be one of them and yet never stoop exactly 
to their level. It is so easy at this point to “slop over.” The 
students must feel free and easy in his presence and yet never forget 
that he is their leader and that a proper respect is due him. The 
following characterization of a teacher by his pupil is an illus- 
tration of a schoolmaster not properly poised: ‘‘He is kind and 
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sympathetic and lets us do anything and everything until he gets 
mad and then he jumps on the wrong fellow.” 

With a larger number of well-qualified teachers in the service 
of the schools the problem of closer supervision of their many 
activities will be facilitated. And this is the point at which the 
opportunity for bringing home moral lessons most often presents 
itself. Real training for life consists, among other things, of the 
acquisition of the power of tactful adjustment of one’s self to what 
is known as public sentiment. The close approach of the various 
school activities to the condition in the world outside affords this 
opportunity better than a classroom. Lessons, just such as the 
boy needs to learn for good citizenship, are derived from properly 
supervised athletics and from the many other activities which 
constitute for the youth a miniature social world. Here obstinacy, 
passion, selfishness, pride are discovered quickly, and punishment 
in the form of social disapproval follows speedily in the wake of 
their manifestation; on the other hand, a boy’s unselfishness, 
respect for authority, self-control, generosity receive their speedy 
rewards at the hands of his social equals; this is the kind of inter- 
play that affords natural opportunities for the development of 
character. It is not easy for school boards, and sometimes even 
for school superintendents, to realize what time-consuming occupa- 
tions high-school activities are and how much they tax the teaching 
force. But the socializing of the schools in the best sense of the 
word is the order of the day; for not to recognize the social instincts 
of the adolescent is to do violence to his nature. /Education must 
aim at wholeness, and therefore the social instinct must be given 
a chance to express itself under proper guidance./ It takes a great 
deal more time and far more patience to guide students through 
the intricacies of a class or club organization than it does to just 
do the thing one’s self or to let the students do it themselves in a 
bungling way. Until comparatively recently there was a tendency 
either to let school activities take care of themselves or to squelch 
them. The latter policy proved impossible and fomented the very 
things which we are trying to stop now by the help of state-wide 
legislation. The Jaissez-faire policy, on the other hand, offered 
an opportunity for all the abuses of the ward politician to creep 
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in, especially in the larger activities, involving the handling of 
money. Instead of teaching the youth self-reliance and honesty, 
the activity became a school for grafters. The ticket-seller and 
the ticket-collector soon worked hand in glove. Al} the tricks 
of the ‘‘scalper” were everywhere in evidence. Complimentaries 
were freely issued and as freely sold by those receiving them. 
Each successive season hundreds of dollars were spent for equip- 
ment and supplies and at the end of the season there was little or 
nothing to show for it. Sweaters, blankets, stockings, shoes, 
footballs, baseballs, bats, masks, gloves, ankle-braves, everything 
was ‘“‘swiped” or appropriated. 

Happily, these conditions are almost entirely a thing of the 
past. The faculty adviser carefully supervises the treasurer, the 
manager, the custodian. He instructs the treasurer in proper 
bookkeeping, countersigns the manager’s requisitions to make 
them valid, and has all the reports properly audited by the head 
of the commercial department, the school’s official auditor. Hap- 
pily, too, the days of the season athletic coach who had no connec- 
tion with the school are over, or nearly so. The coach exerts a 
powerful influence for good when he is made of the right stuff, 
and no other kind of a man can long hold out when he becomes a 
member of the teaching corps. 

A moral uplift of the high school may be expected also from the 
growing interest in the vitalization and socialization of the subjects 
of study. The world’s store of knowledge is greater each year, but 
human capacity is limited and length of life is still only ‘“‘three score 
years and ten.” This fact has led rather naturally to the detach- 
ment of knowledge from life, for it is impossible for anyone to make 
use of all the material at his command even in one special depart- 
ment of knowledge. If we believe the dictum of Arnold Tompkins 
that “‘the true end of teaching is one with the true aim of life,” 
we must stop stuffing the youth’s mind with matter which he 
cannot put to the test of trial in his daily experience. Thus alone 
may we hope to restore the close intimacy of relationship which 
should exist between the knowledge taught the boy in the school- 
room and the life he lives and will live outside the schoolroom. 
The most natural kind of education, that which is formative of 
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right conduct and right living, we have provided in these days for 
the rebel in the reformatories or for the negro at Tuskegee. If 
we could form the youth aright by training his “hand to join his 
head in a common effort,” perhaps we should not have to reform 
him by a similar process later on at much greater expense to the 
state, at greater waste of time to himself, and with less probability 
of the permanent success of our efforts. An education which fails 
to fuse with his inborn inclination to do things is ill adapted to 
the best development of the normal boy. Our education tries to 
reconstruct him and give him a “symmetrical development” in 
accordance with some pedagogical notion. 

“Interest a boy in useful occupation,” says Fra Elbertus, “‘and 
you transform chaos into cosmos.” Interest the blue-eyed bar- 
barians of Northern Europe in useful occupations and you trans- 
form the barbarian as well as the country he lives in. For several 
centuries the monasteries were veritable industrial centers, and 
the wilderness and solitary places around them were transformed 
into green grasses and gardens. “Then by productive labor,” 
says DeGarmo, “man has been raised from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion and his progress in civilization has been secured by the same 
process.” 

Thus it is that the education of the country lad with its accom- 
panying home duties and responsibilities has been a means of 
cogent moral training to him. The artificial devices conjured up 
to keep the city lad busy and teach him the lesson of usefulness 
are not comparable in their effectiveness to the stern demands of 
the family woodbox; and that is only a symbol of numerous other 
duties and demands equally urgent, all of which serve to impress 
his mind with the notion that he has work to do on earth and daily 
duties to perform. Contrast this kind of training with the city 
lad’s chase for amusement at picture shows or his quest for adven- 
ture with the neighborhood gang. The country boy is laying a 
firm moral foundation when he learns early in life that there is 
work to do each day which he cannot shirk without a speedy 
penalty, without interfering with the household and inflicting 
discomfort upon everyone within it. But in our days most boys 
are not living in the “lap of nature where they might come under 
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the moral spell of the kindling-wood box or the aesthetic spell of 
the changing moods and phases of field and sky.”’ It is, therefore, 
the duty of the city schools to re-establish, as far as possible, the 
lost relationship between life and learning. We must quit teaching 
“art for art’s sake” and “culture as its own reward” and ‘‘mathe- 
matics merely to sharpen the wits.” The pedagogue must part 
with his passion to teach every study as an end in itself, for what 
nature has bound together he cannot separate with impunity. 
It is not without significance that the highest happiness and the 
greatest good has ever been concealed beneath the sternest diffi- 
culties and their attainment made conditional upon a struggle for 
existence. Too long has emphasis been laid upon the merely 
intellectual side of school work as if the human soul could be 
reclaimed by means of the multiplication table. ‘“‘He that would 
know must do.” The lack of something useful to do has had a 
tendency to make our towns and cities moral and intellectual 
graveyards for our boys. ‘Tolstoi said that “you cannot develop 
moral character without labor,” and Ruskin advocated the sur- 
rounding of parish schools with land and shops. Booker T. 
Washington has demonstrated that education may throb with 
human interest. His students earn a living while they are getting 
their education. Their subjects of study are thus permeated with, 
and consecrated to, living ends. 

Finally, I believe that the efficiency of the high school in moral 
training will be greatly enhanced by the introduction of some 
positive moral instruction. ‘‘It will not do to argue that morals 
cannot be taught except by the unconscious influence of example. 
To know what is right and wrong is a necessary condition of select- 
ing the right and rejecting the wrong. Without this knowledge 
there can be no moral act.” 

However, I am well aware of the dangers involved in the intro- 
duction of moral instruction. It goes without saying “that moral 
training is not put into the schools by giving it a special period 
on the daily program. That would seem to be evidence that there 
are periods when morality is not present.” It is true that France 
with all of its elaborate system of intellectualized ethics in the 
schools is not credited with a superabundance of morality, and that 
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Germany’s method of religious instruction falls far short of our 
expectations if we accept the following quotation from a German 
scholar: ‘Religion as taught in the Berlin Gymnasium which 
I attended had nothing to do with life. Its teaching killed the 
religious spirit and did not encourage morality.” It is also true 
that a book of ethics in the hands of some teachers would be a huge 
joke, and that some teachers are a source of constant moral uplift 
to their students by the unconscious influence of their example. 

No doubt much splendid work in moral training is constantly 
being done by the “incidental method.” It is likewise a fact that 
the high-school curriculum is already crowded, but the traditional 
college and high-school subjects may well give way, if need be, in 
order that the school may do its best toward the achievement of 
its primary purpose—character development. Incidental” moral 
training cannot be depended on to inculcate in the student’s mind 
a clear conception of a moral -tandard. Moral training should 
form a diet instead of consisting of occasional doses... The problem 
is not the formation of isolated habits, but the inculcation of 
moral principles and the enthronement of ideals which shall be 
of universal validity. The “incidental” method reduces moral 
training to a by-product of school work and that is not enough; 
the problem is rather that of the “‘formation of habits of social 
imagination and conception—the habit of interpreting the special 
incidents that occur and the particular situations that present 
themselves in terms of the whole social life.” 

New occasions have been teaching us new duties. ‘‘We know 
now better than we did two generations ago that universal educa- 
tion is not a panacea for moral ills: the citizen’s ability to read his 
ballot is no proof that he will not sell his vote.” Good habits 
practiced in the schoolroom do not necessarily manifest themselves 
on the playground. Respect for physical law does not imply equal 
respect for moral law. The mere fact that a boy has become skilled 
in making a square joint in the school shop does not guarantee that 
he will do the “square thing”’ in all his life’s situations. Some- 
thing is needed to widen the spirit of a habit so that it may become 
a persistent attitude capable of easy transference into related and 
unrelated habits. With the inculcation of special habits there 
should go, according to Professor Coe, the formation of a “‘conscious 
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ideal” to furnish a “‘conscious meaning and motive for the habit.” 
Tompkins says that “the high school has its special opportunity 
in enthroning ideals,” but this fact has received very little recogni- 
tion in the courses of study. \The high-school age is the “‘supreme 
opportunity for character-building” according to Professor Sisson, 
because it is “marked by the transition from the stage of imitation 
and obedience to that of volitional intelligence and self-direction.” 

The development of character is a complex and perhaps a life- 
long process, as was said above. It involves the right direction of 
sentiment, the bracing of the will, and the clear, intellectual grasp 
of an ideal of duty. Formal ethical instruction is only a single 
formula in this complex process, but it is the one commonly omitted 
in our schools, chiefly because ithas been assumed thatmorality must 
have a religious sanction. The legal exclusion of religious instruc- 
tion from the common schools has led many to feel that such ex- 
clusion means the barring of moral teaching also. That is, however, 
an unwarranted assumption, for effective moral teaching is possible 
without the assignment of any sanction. But even if a teacher’s 
philosophy compels him to assign religion as his sanction for the 
teaching of morals, he need not be utterly discouraged by this 
act of exclusion. Religion in the best sense of the word has not 
been legislated out of the public schools. Sectarianism has been 
excluded, as it should be, but that is quite a different thing. To 
exclude religion completely would involve the exclusion of all 
teachers who make any profession of religious faith, for religion is 
essentially a life. If it does not manifest itself in the life, it does 
not exist in the heart. No constitution or legislature has ever 
objected to religion as exemplified in the upright life of a teacher. 

What, then, can the teacher do to broaden the spirit of those 
good habits commonly formed in the school so as to render them 
more capable of being carried over into life-situations in general ? 

Thomas Arnold taught his students “moral thoughtfulness” 
to accomplish this end. That expression and the “conscious ideal 
and moral reflection” of George Albert Coe and the “ethical 
enlightenment” of Edward O. Sisson are one and the same thing, 
still differently expressed in the phraseology of Charles DeGarmo, 
who says that “ethical interest is the bridge between knowledge 
and conduct,” and gives the following definition of ethical interest: 
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“An ethical interest is a natural feeling of sympathy with others, 
of good will toward them, of love for them and their welfare, 
transformed by insight into a larger social impulse to conserve the 
highest welfare of individual and group.” 

Professor Frank C. Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Henry Neuman, of the Ethical Culture School of New York, have 
outlined what seems to me the most comprehensive high-school 
course for the development of this ‘‘moral thoughtfulness” to 
serve the students as a bridge to connect their knowledge with 
their conduct. In their words: ‘‘The primary purpose of the 
first year’s work is the development of the will to do right by arousing 
moral enthusiasm through contagion. The means employed are 
the study of the biographies of Americans, including members 
of our own generation. The fundamental purpose of this part of 
the course is to awaken and stimulate the better nature through 
the influence of other lives.” The second semester of the first 
year contemplates the study of what the authors call “contem- 
porary progress’’ in city, state, and nation, the latter furnishing 
the bulk of the material. A number of such national progressive 
movements and contemporary leaders of national prominence 
identified with each of these movements is then cited. For instance, 
here are a few: government supervision and control of interstate 
corporations, Roosevelt; conservation of natural resources, Pinchot; 
progress of our new colonies, Taft; systematic crusade for the 
betterment of public health, Professor Irving Fischer; fight against 
communicable diseases, Dr. Walker Reed; struggle for pure-food 
laws, Dr. Wiley; the housing of the poor, Robert DeForrest; 
settlement work, Jane Addams; fight against child labor, Florence 
Kelley; the uplifting of the negro, Booker T. Washington; reforma- 
tion of juvenile delinquents, Judge Lindsay, and, in another 
direction, Mr. George, in the founding of the George Junior 
Republic; agricultural education, Dr. Knapp; the beautification of 
the cities, F. Robinson; improved municipal government, Mayor 
Whitlock, of Toledo, and such men as Luther Burbank and Louis 
Brandeis. 


The specific results it is hoped to obtain from this course are, first, a realiza- 
tion on the part of the pupil that society is an organism so that nothing human 
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can be foreign to him because nothing can happen which sooner or later will 
not affect his interests and affect them, oftentimes, profoundly. In the second 
place, he will discover that much that is best in his own life is the gift of those 
who have been willing to struggle, sometimes in obscurity, often misunderstood, 
always, or at least usually, waging a desperate battle against the inertia, pre- 
judice, or selfishness of powerful interests in society. Finally, the pupil will 
come to realize that there is such a thing as progress and that the world is 
slowly growing better. 


The first year in the high school is largely experimental; many 
students come simply to see what it is like and others come to satisfy 
the last year of their compulsory attendance. Those who enter 
successfully upon the second year are more likely to remain through- 
out the course. This is given as the reason for making the first 
year’s work in moral instruction different both in content and 
method from that in the following years. To quote the same 
authors again: “In the girls and boys who mow form our classes 
we find three characteristics: first, the demand for liberty, with its 
other side, the revolt against authority; second, a tendency to 
reflection; third, awakening of the social sentiments. The work 
of the last three years must be planned with constant reference to 
these facts.” In the second year they would discuss the “history, 
character, and purpose of the American school,” and secondly, 
“the management of the mind,” that is, the study of simple 
applied psychology. In the third and fourth years they would lay 
stress on “an analysis of moral situations in order to discover, first, 
what course of action is right; second, what is involved in the choice 
of the right and wrong course respectively, and, third, how to bring 
oneself to do the right.”” The primary aim is the development of 
“moral thoughtfulness in order to guide the will in its attempt 
to do right and to arouse and strengthen devotion to the ends 
recognized as binding.” 

In closing I wish to quote one of the ten resolutions adopted 
by the last Moral Education Conference held in Teachers’ College 
about two years ago: ‘“‘That direct moral instruction, varying in 
content according to conditions, systematic or otherwise according 
to personal preference, be employed as a means of moral education, 
with the special object of developing the power and habits of moral 
thoughtfulness.” 
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THE WAR AND AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


That the European war will prove America’s educational gain no 
less than her commercial advantage is the judgment of Commissioner of 
Education P. P. Claxton. In the opinion of the national commissioner 
“thousands of students who have been attending universities in Europe 
will be obliged to look elsewhere for higher education, not only this year 
but perhaps for years to come.” Particularly is this true of southern 
South America whose ambitious students have in the past attended 
German universities in large numbers. America should assume, “he 
argues, the intellectual leadership of the world. 


SPANISH IN THE HicH SCHOOL 

The relation of the conflict to America is of moment to high schools 
also, because the war has already brought a new demand upon them. 
Already is there a clamor at the high-school gates for the installation of 
courses in Spanish. The opening of the Panama Canal and the closing 
of German trade to South America, in the opinion of C. L. Chandler, 
former minister to Peru, makes it imperative that the high schools teach 
Spanish. In this opinion Mr. Chandler is by no means alone.. 

The demand for Spanish raises, of course, the whole vexed question 
of the relative weight of cultural and of commercial considerations in 
teaching a foreign language. It is certainly true that an indiscriminat- 
ing adoption of Spanish merely because Spanish is in the air will lead 
nowhere. The innovation, if it comes, should come only after a thought- 
ful weighing of the merits of the proposed study against the merits of the 
standard language courses. It is obvious that not every boy is going to 
rush to South America as a commercial traveler. Whether for the great 
majority of high-school students Spanish would prove rich enough in 
cultural advantages to be rated with German or French or Latin is at 
least an open question. 


AcarInsT HiGH-ScHOOL SORORITIES 
Another forward step in the war on high-school sororities was taken 
with great good sense by the college sororities themselves. The action 
was authorized at the last pan-Hellenic congress of the college organi- 
zations. A letter setting forth the stand taken by the convention was 
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sent to high-school principals throughout the country at the opening of 
the fall term this year. It declares that after September, ro15, no girl 
“who has been a member of a so-called sorority or other secret society 
of similar nature” in “‘a high school or other school of equivalent stand- 
ing” will be admitted to any chapter of the several Greek-letter societies 
signing the statement. The little fling at “so-called” sororities, pleas- 
antly reminiscent of the “Simon-pure brand,” is a bit delicious, but the 
action is sane, comes after much careful deliberation, and should prove 
a convenient weapon in the hands of principals of high schools. The 
congress deserves unqualified indorsement for its position. 


SENSIBLE DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


The DeKalb (Illinois) Township High School puts upon its bulletin 
board and into the hands of its students a study bulletin opening with 
the assertion, “These points in regard to study, if followed, will help 
you get your lessons in less time, and to remember them longer.” 

The suggestions made by the bulletin are nine in number: 


1. Study away from interruption.—Have a definite place for study where 
you won’t be interrupted. 

2. Concentrate.—Put your attention on your work. That is, don’t let your 
mind wander to what people are saying, to look out the window, to think of 
other things. In other words, concentration helps study. 

3. Get regular study habits.—Have a definite time for study. Make up 
your mind always to have the same time for your work and in the end you 
will get a habit so that work will be easier. 

4. Understand the topic.—In starting to work on your lesson be sure that 
you understand it. Do not try to study topics that don’t mean anything to 
you. If the trouble is in words, get your dictionary and look them up. If 
the trouble is in the topic itself, ask the teacher to help you. Men who 
know tell us that it is much easier to learn lessons when they are understood 
than it is when the person does not understand them. Take advantage of 
this fact. 

5. Reason about it.—Read the lesson over as a whole, then try to pick 
out the important points in each paragraph. A well-written paragraph has 
one topic. Do not try to learn everything in the lesson, but pick out the 
chief things and relate the minor topics to them. It is a good plan to under- 
score the most important sentence in each paragraph. But don’t underscore 
four or five sentences. Too, much underscored is worse than no underscoring. 
Next make out a list of the most important topics in the lessons. 

Then, having closed your book, try to give the most important facts 
about these topics out loud, or write out the material on paper. Do not open 
your book for help if you cannot recall a topic. Do the best you can until you 
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have been over the whole lesson. Then open your book and see what you have 
failed to recall. 

6. Review often—If{ you can, study your lesson at two different times, 
that is, study it at night and review it in the morning before going to class. 
Men who have studied the way the mind works tell us this review helps one 
to remember. 

7. Recite and review again.—Repeating what you know and review are the 
most important parts in mastering any material whether a rule in mathe- 
matics, a topic in history, or a principle in science. It is a good plan to review 
hard topics from week to week. 

8. “Will to learn.”—Finally, make up your mind that you can learn, 
It has been found from experience that when people have the “‘will to learn,” 
the mind will work much more easily. Do not say, “I can’t learn it. I am 
not interested in it.” When you get this attitude it is almost impossible to 
do successful work. 

9. Talk over your work.—Talk over your school work at home. Tell about 
the interesting things in history, in English, or in science, or your hard prob- 
lems in mathematics. This will help you master your work. 


The nine phrases summarizing the paragraphs are proof of the 
common-sense and pedagogical soundness of the injunctions. The 
movement for a longer school day and a multiplication of study periods 
is valuable largely in so far as the more frequent study periods are made 
periods of study and not periods of intellectual sloth. The importance 
of right habits of study is so much greater than the importance of infor- 
mation to be gained from studies that it hardly needs proof. The actual 
facts picked up in high school by the average student will remain rela- 
tively insignificant in amount. But if the habits of study learned in 
high school are vicious, the multiplication of so-called study periods will 
prove far from a blessing. Hence the importance of supervised study 
in the new scheme. 

This importance is almost mathematically demonstrable. If in a 
half-hearted attempt to learn a French verb the student spends three 
hours compounded of desultory “study,” frequent glances out the win- 
dow, and a dreamy state of blankness, and if the task might be learned 
by right methods in one hour, he obviously could save himself two hours 
for other purposes. Multiply these two wasted hours by the number of 
pupils doing the same thing, and the sum total of wasted time becomes 
tremendous. 

DeKalb Township High School, together with others which believe 
habit formation is at least of equal importance with the absorption of 
facts, may some time be able to scorn the accusation commonly leveled at 
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high schools by the business man: “When we take your high-school 
graduates they have to forget all their school habits and learn the ones 
that go in our places of business.” In the words of Superintendent 
Maxwell, two great aims of the teacher in the school are “‘to cultivate 
in both teachers and pupils the habit of concentration—giving the whole 
mind and energy to the task immediately at hand” and “to cultivate 
the habit of systematic reflection.” 


SUPERVISING LEISURE-HouR ACTIVITIES 


The DeKalb plan has as its purpose the formation of right habits of 
intensive study through the supervision of the pupils’ preparation of 
their work. Mr. W. L. Miller, principal of the University of Wisconsin 
High School, feels that leisure-hour pursuits offer an equally valuable 
opportunity for right habits of life. Correct habits of leisure are perhaps 
as important as correct habits of labor. And as the DeKalb plan has a 
twofold aim, so the supervising of leisure time has a double object: the 
breaking down of an unwholesome use of this time, and the building up 
of a wholesome use of it. 


Young people through their own initiative are interested in special activities 
not included in the formal courses of study [says Mr. Miller] . . . . Such 
border-line pursuits may be made fruitful in the lives of pupils and worthy of 
recognition by the school. An obvious example is music pursued under private 
control. Instances often arise out of school studies, such as photography, 
wireless telegraphy, making historical or scientific collections, extensive read- 
ings in particular fields, conspicuous work in school enterprises, special achieve- 
ment in the application of manual or artistic skill, etc. 

[Pupils] desiring to receive credit for such activities must make definite 
arrangements with the principal before beginning a particular piece of work 
so that a clear understanding may be had as to requirements 
routine work involving no progress in learning or skill can not be considered. 
It is the purpose, however, to provide a way for giving credit for systematic 
effort and definite attainment in these lines so long as these activities carry 
with them some educational value. 


Pupils are encouraged to centralize their activities. Furthermore, 


the use of the term “vocational motive” is not restricted to a narrow vocation. 
The essential characteristic of any vocational motive is its tendency to lean 
forward; herein lies its value. It may be that the dominant motive centers 
in an ambition to go to college, or a desire to enter early in life some particular 
occupation, or simply a keen ambition to excel in whatever is undertaken— 
a delight in a sense of mastery Later in life this pursuit may develop 
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into a particular vocation by means of which a living is made, or it may become 
an avocation which provides a means of relief from the stress of office and 
business and also gives increased capacity to appreciate the values of life. 


Amid the cry for vocational training, by which is too often meant 
merely a narrow artisan or mechanical skill, Mr. Miller’s insistence upon 
the avocational values of leisure is at once refreshing and sane, a needed 
corrective in the movement for the vocational alone. 


Crepit IN City ScHOOLS FoR BIBLE INSTRUCTION 

In various high schools special applications of supervising pupils’ 
activities, in both labor and leisure hours, are being attempted. A sig- 
nificant experiment in the vexed field of Bible instruction is under way 
in Austin, Texas. It is worthy the study of all administrators who face 
the problem of “doing something with the Bible.” 

The Austin school board at a recent meeting voted to extend credit 
toward graduation for the study of the Bible. In doing this it follows 
the policy which has worked admirably at the University of Texas, by 
which courses given by the association of religious teachers are credited 
toward the A.B. degree. The action of the school board was due to a 
petition from the Austin church council in which the Sunday-school 
superintendents’ association also joined. 

This council requested that as much as one unit of credit be granted 
toward high-school graduation to all students regularly enrolled, who 
pass an examination upon a course of study as outlined by the council. 
It was proposed that the instruction conform to the following conditions: 


a) Teachers who give such a biblical course must hold a first grade state 
teacher’s certificate, or, in the absence of a certificate, must, in the judgment 
of the city superintendent of schools and committee on teachers, possess the 
training represented by such a certificate. 

b) At least forty consecutive minutes of class instruction must be given 
each week for nine months. 

c) A separate room, to insure proper conditions of attention and control, 
must be provided for the class. 

d) Maps of Palestine and vicinity, adequate for the presentation of the 
course, must be provided. 

e) A blackboard, adequate in size, must form part of the equipment. 

f) A reference library, though not required, is urged as essential to the 
best results. 

g) The course of study is practically the same as that of the graded lessons 
for the intermediate department published by the International Sunday School 
Association. 
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The Bible instruction for credit is to be done in the city churches. 
The plan avoids the union of state and church. There is no effort to 
give any religious instruction in the city school, and even the expense of 
the plan is borne by the churches. In turn, they are free to give the 
instruction as they wish, making it devotional, dogmatic, doctrinal, or 
evangelical; and the high school examines the students only on the his- 
torical, geographical, or biographical materials. In other states where 
this plan is in operation the Jews, Catholics, and Protestants heartily 
indorse the system. At its meeting in March the Texas State Sunday 
School Association authorized a commission of twenty educators and 
religious leaders of the state to promote this plan of correlation of 
religious and secular instruction, which is argued will help solve the 
problem of a complete education. 


THE POWER OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


In two Michigan cities, Marquette and Detroit, a familiar issue is 
to the fore. What power in important administrative matters shall be 
given to the superintendent of schools? How closely shall his actions 
be circumscribed by the decisions of a board composed of men and 
women who, in the nature of things, can not be experts in school 
management ? 

The Detroit Board of Education refused to extend to its superin- 
tendent increased power in the appointing of teachers and in the choice 
of textbooks. On the other hand the School Board of Marquette re- 
cently expressed the opinion that the city superintendent should have 
increasing jurisdiction over these and similar matters of administrative 
detail. 

That the Marquette action is correct there can be no doubt. Con- 
ditions in school administration are similar to the management of a 
large business. A man at the head of a big commercial enterprise is 
given a free hand. He is unhampered by the actions of various com- 
mittees of his board of directors, who retain the duties of hiring his 
employees and determining what tools and machines he shall use. In 
the business world a superintendent stands or falls by the results he 
obtains. This he is willing todo. This he understands before he takes 
the job. He is distinctly unwilling to have details of management in 
any considerable degree dictated by a board of directors who in all 
probability fall far below him in the understanding of the particular 
work he is to do. The business superintendent is, of course, guided in 
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matters of general policy, of expansion and retraction, by the combined 
wisdom of his board of directors. However when he becomes harassed 
unduly by such officials in matters that are or ought to be wholly in the 
power of the administrative head, if he is a man of initiative and ability, 
he soon resigns and seeks a more congenial field. 

The editor of the Marquette Journal, commending the action of the 
board, puts this truth sanely and forcefully: 


No board of school trustees that insists in having its fingers in the employ- 
ment of the teachers and other detail that should properly be disposed of by 
the superintendent will be able to keep in its employ a virile, redblooded man 
who feels himself up to his work and has a proper pride in it. The only kind 
of superintendent such a board can retain indefinitely is some comparatively 
weak man who is principally concerned to know that his salary gives him 
enough to live on, and perhaps a little over at the end of the year. And aman 
of this stamp will never vitalize a school system and make it most highly 
efficient. 

The Marquette School Board has been on the wrong track for several years 
and thus Marquette has not obtained from its schools the returns in efficiently 
educated children that it has a right to expect, in view of its expenditure on 
them. If the board will follow the course it has showed some indication of 
taking, confer ample authority on its superintendent in matters of school 
administration, including the personnel of the teaching force, and then will 
hold that official responsible for a high standard of work in the schools, as well 
as for the spirit of the teaching corps and the children, the community will be 
able to look for much better things than it has had in the past few years. 


A DANGER THAT NEEDS INVESTIGATION 


At a recent meeting of a prominent medical society in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Dr. W. J. DuBois declared that in the indiscriminate use of 
free textbooks there exists a serious menace to the health of the pupils. 
He asserts, seemingly upon reliable authority, that certain disease germs 
live in books for periods exceeding six months; that diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and grippe germs thus living may be transmitted to the one who 
uses the book; and that the most scientific methods of fumigation and 
sterilization are powerless to kill the virulent organisms. 

If these assertions are proven facts, the concluding argument against 
the use of free textbooks has been said. Indeed, school libraries and 
public libraries as well ought to be interested in determining exactly to 
what extent such danger really exists. Here is a fruitful field to call to 
the attention of medical officers. , 
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PILING PELION UPON OssA 


New Standard Dictionary. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1913. 
Pp. xxxviii+2808. Some 450,000 terms. Over 7,000 illustrations. 
The New Standard Dictionary, by including in its main vocabulary geo- 
graphical and biographical* proper names, reverts to the type of omnium 
gatherum current in the eighteenth century till it was driven into obscurity by 
Dr. Johnson. Just as in Bailey’s Dictionary of 1732, the considerable increase 
in vocabulary is due otherwise? to a host of modern Latin scientific terms and 
derivatives, of interest primarily to specialists in individual sciences. Stand- 
ard words and phrases are huddled in the press of encyclopedic matter; to 
save space in three thousand pages, series of meanings must be condensed in 
one paragraph, derivatives appended without definition, illustrative quotations 
cut down (from an advertised stock of two million) to one in fifteen words, 
word history quite abandoned,’ and etymology reduced to a strict minimum. 
The appeal of such a digest is obviously not to the scholarly. Its policy 
of omitting from the vocabulary variants found in standard writers (quod 
for quoth, Chaucer; i/d for shield, Shakespeare; Joose for lose, Milton) indi- 
cates that consultors of the New Standard are expected to read English litera- 
ture in thoroughly modernized editions. For their untutored intelligence the 
Greek alphabet is avoided (see onomatopoeia, sarcophagus), and Latin ety- 
mologies are given in normalized forms (respondentia) without indicating 
quantities (resume, resupine). ‘These limitations do not prevent error, since 
the definers enter homonyms as one word regardless of etymology (mudge, v., 
mull, the promontory and the snuff-box, mullet, the heraldic star and the 
tweezers, reside, v. 4, residence, 8, restock, retrocede). Mystery, the play, despite 
Oxf. E.D.’s note, is entered under mystery, a craft. Nor does the etymologist 
hesitate to solve Gordian knots (resound, restless, ret. v., retable, reticulose, 


tIt embodies even Who’s Who names, as Chesterton, Pinero, Yeats (omitting 
Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Synge); Julia Marlowe, Minnie Maddern Fiske (omitting 
Lotta Crabtree); E. C. Tarbell, Abbott H. Thayer (omitting Cyrus Dallin, J. J. 
Enneking). 

2 Among the 450,000 terms there are about 65,000 proper names and about 35,000 
variant spellings (not in the vocabulary order). 

3It is pointless, therefore, to cite dates and publisher’s names with quotations 
merely illustrative of familiar words in familiar senses (hock, hodiernal, hollow, v.). 
Apt use of quotations, however, is frequent (aberglaube, Hobson Jobson, Hock Monday, 
respectability). 
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ribald, n.). Such matters, however, are not germane to the chief purpose of 
this popularized dictionary. 

The “one guiding principle” of the publishers, ‘Omit no word found in a 
living book—that is, in a book now read by any considerable number of 
people,” elicits a momentary hope that in this dictionary there may be covered 
the center of English literature. But a casual glance at Middlemarch (Book V, 
chap. 53) reveals unlisted the words hay-rick, coach-road, and continuance 
(prolonged stay); a second glance at Virginibus puerisque shows unlisted the 
adverb back-foremost, the itinerant’s brown johns, and the use of disgust with of 
—“ enough to disgust a human being of the scene which he inhabits”; a third at 
Othello shows unlisted probal (II, iii, 314), reprobance (V, ii, 208), and the senses 
of upon (“in consequence of,’ I, i, 97), set down (unscrew, untune, II, i, 197); 
a fourth at Romeo and Juliet shows unlisted the senses of ancient damnation 
(wicket crone, III, v, 233), overwhelming (overhanging, V, i, 139), respective 
(considerate, III, i, 120), single (mere, II, iv, 58), uncomfortable (cheerless, 
joyless, IV, v, 56), what (who, I, v, 110). The omissions cause no more trouble 
than senses half-covered with explanations too terse or too vague (drift, IV, i, 
114; outrage, V, iii, 216). If perchance these writings of George Eliot, Steven- 
son, and Shakespeare be not rated “living books,” it is pertinent to inquire 
why the Standard editors have omitted so many familiar terms as the following: 
cutting (ignoring an acquaintance), mission furniture, the interjection mum, 
musée (the Eden Musée), out of sorts, respecter of persons, rhetorical question, 
terrestrial paradise, topic (or key) sentence? But this is taking too seriously 
the publishers’ claim (p. vii) to have ransacked “practically all English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to the present day.”’ The reading confessedly was done to 
illustrate, not to suggest, definitions. 

To gauge the work fairly, one must bear in mind the managing editor’s 
statement (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, October 24, 1913, p. 1058), 
that forty workers, each with a packet of a hundred blank cards—one for each 
word—compiled from dictionaries the definitions. That is, the New Standard 
in the main has second-hand, not first-hand, authority; the noted specialists 
in the main merely passed on, and did not originate, the work of their depart- 
ments. Moreover, since the same definer recurs presumably at every four 
thousand words, we may expect regularly at that interval uniformity of 
treatment. 

We are more concerned to have uniform treatment of like classes of terms. 
Lists of names appear under author, composer; but none under artist, painter, 
sculptor; lists of works under opera, but none under drama, play, tragedy. 
Famous paintings represent the life of Christ under flight, supper, transfiguration, 
but none under annunciation, baptism, crucifixion, ascension. Names of 
character are listed under Vanity Fair, not under Pilgrim’s Progress. Aeneid 

t The result may be gathered in part from “A Lesson in Geography,” New York 


Tribune, November 21, 1913; and, regarding mathematics, from the letter of Pro- 
fessor C. A. Miller in Science, November 28, 1913. 
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is accorded two lines, Faerie Queene fifteen, Divina Commedia six, Flor and 
Blancheflor sixteen, Hudibras seven, Manon Lescaut twenty-two, Paradise Lost 
two. In describing rhyme groups we find letters used in rime royal stanza; 
not under oftava rima, Spencerian stanza (erroneously defined under Faerie 
Queene); Philisides is given for Philip Sidney but not Asirophel; Calidore as 
representing Sidney [sic] and Hobbinol for Harvey, but no hint that Colin 
Clout represents Spenser—none that Cynthia in most Elizabethans represents 
Elizabeth. Or, to revert to everyday terms, we find in the New Standard 
the terms hat-brush and shoe-brush but not hair-brush; sleeve-button but not 
collar-button; in one’s shirt sleeves but not to keep one’s shirt on. 

Hand in hand with this kaleidoscopic uniformity goes a prevalent vague- 
hess or inaccuracy in definition. Thus chemise is “a woman’s undergarment 
or shift.” We have supposed it to be a combined corset cover and under- 
skirt not much worn of late. With so much concerning opera we expect a 
characterization of Mozartian indicating qualities of playfulness, grace, and 
ease. Florentine school, famous for line in contrast with Venetian color, is 
not characterized. Such cases are not exceptional; they are the norm. Special- 
ists passing on definitions could hardly make them over wholesale. They 
would have done well to secure mere accuracy. Thus under chess we read, 
“To commence a game the pieces are moved alternately”; in fact, the players 
alternately move, usually beginning not with a piece but with a pawn. The 
special meaning of en passant, en prise are not explained. The king is “the 
piece for whose defense [sic] all the moves of the other pieces are made.” 
The knight is a “major piece” under knight; a “minor piece” under chess. 
The verb castle is incorrectly defined as “to cause a king to exchange relative 
positions with a castle”; in fact, the castle is placed next the king and the 
king transferred to the other side of the castle, provided neither the king nor 
any intervening square is threatened by an opposing chessman. An attack 
is not necessarily by the “second player.” The chess definitions, we are 
told, were submitted to the world’s champion in chess; but in lexicography 
the desideratum, often forgotten, is a champion in the use of English. 

Since the policy is to omit none of the words of gifted writers (reservery, 
Stevenson; retenue, Thackeray), in favor of including terms used by Roose- 
velt in African Game Trails, grant that this is a dictionary of the hour, for the 
“average man”’ and for his rapid consultation, then the plan of the New Stand- 
ard—well conceived as regards encyclopedic matter and illustrations'—is 
vexing. Spelling, pronunciation, definition—these are the concern of the 
“average man.” Here two spellings (one complicated by cryptic letters, 
fumbl?, orbds) are likely to puzzle. Double hyphens, when college students 
blunder already with hyphens denoting syllabication, will perhaps double 
their confusion. The two systems of pronunciation—two re-spellings for each 


t The illustrations are usually commendable, as at face of type, fencing; not at 
fagade, fence. The former explain, the latter merely exemplify. 
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word—must often suggest that these are alternatives. Looking up either, he 
reads “1ithar or af thar; 2é thar orither.” Why not offer for his further con- 
venience alternate definitions for each sense of the word, one by the method 
of synonyms, the other by the method of statement ? Is neither key sufficiently 
serviceable? The average man wants “the doctor” to decide for him. 

In a standard dictionary, finally, the consultor may reasonably expect 
scrupulous guidance as to the state of use of words. Here, however, terms 
not thoroughly anglicized (arriére-pensée, chef-d’euvre, maitre d’hotel) are 
entered without distinguishing marks. Less serious is the omission of many 
familiar colloquialisms and slang phrases, though the consultor is left uncertain 
as to their status (bone-head, dear me suz, flat-head, footless, fuss, fussed, for 
stamina, goat, peeve, peeved). But the editors frequently betray strange limita- 
tions; they gravely localize in England mummy for mother, the stage door 
johnny, and jolly for “make fun of.” They would have the boiled shirt of our 
New England grandparents a product of “Slang, Western U.S.” The cry 
cheese it, universal in boydom, is limited to ‘Thieves’ Slang.” Rialto for 
Broadway they do not stigmatize, though Great White Way is slang. Hitch 
up is colloquial when applied to horses, unimpeachable when applied to trowsers; 
mum for madam is colloquial; highfalutin piece for person, another pair of 
shoes, are standard English. The Canadian slang muffin is wrongly defined as 
a man and marked “colloquial.” There is, in general, confusion as to the 
demarkation of slang and dialect (mull for cow, swann, v.). To illustrate the 
failure in correlation, keep, v. t. 13, as in “to keep a woman,” is marked “Vul- 
gar.”” Under concubine the editor writes ‘“‘a kept woman,” vulgar or not; 
under keep or kept or woman the common phrase is not explained. One slang 
term which the staff might well have conned is punch. 

To conclude: This dictionary does not achieve its ideal of ‘‘compre- 
hensiveness, accuracy, and simplicity.” While a number of general ideas 
show ingenious planning, as the exact biographical dates and the special 
vocabularies (Americanism, chess, printing), and while certain departments, as 
that of synonyms,’ have received exceptional care, the execution as a whole is 
certainly not worthy of the name standard. Indeed, it recalls an adjective of 
which the editors omit the usual colloquial meaning—shoddy. 


Percy W. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


t The claim to a single vocabulary order cannot be allowed, since several classes 
of terms are listed out of that order, as (a) phrases under verbs (mud, set); (6) com- 
pounds under prefixes (re-); (c) derivatives under root words. 

2 These, however, lack illustrative quotations, and in lengthy lists fail to dis- 
tinguish groups. 
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